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PREFACE 



The challenges with which education must cope are more 
complex now than at any other time in our nation's history. 

This complexity results from both qualitative and quanitative 
characteristics of society. It was the purpose of this seminar 
to serve as the catalytic agent to inform the vocational-technical 
education leadership of existing research methods believed to be 
useful in controlling curricula variables. The seminar was devel- 
oped as an interdisciplinary approach to research in such a way 
as to drav/ upo“. the expertness of outstanding individuals with 
various competencies. 

Educator? have been offered the greatest challenge and 
opportunity the people of the United 

has the responsibility to provide services for all people of ail 
ages throughout the country who want, need, and may profit from 
creneral and vocational— technical education which match their 
interests and abilities. The waste of human resources within our 
present-day industrial economy can no longer be tolerated. To 
overcome this, (1) educational programs must be made more flexi- 
ble, (2) curriculums must be per -penalized, (3) continuous and 
constant counseling must be made available, and (4) personal 
help must be offered for problems which are only indirectly re- 
lated to school work. Intensification of the development of 
vocational-technical education must be forthcoming if youth 
and adults are to gain the education, skills, and experience 
necessary to become full participants in our society. The semi- 
nar prograiu was an attempt to partially inform vocational-techni- 
cal leaders of the above outlined voids. 

This Vocational -Technical Education Research Seminar 
was one of six conducted in cooperation with the American 
Vocational Association, United States Office of Education, 
Division of Adult and Vocational Research and Cornell University. 
Individual authors are responsible for content; typographical 
errors, which may remain, can be attributed to the editor. 

As Seminar Director, I would like to acknowledge the 
assistance and cooperation of many persons: Charles Hill, 

Cornell University, Project Director for the six seminars, who 
wrote the proposal and coordinated the activities? members of the 
over-all planning committee, University of Georgia, especially 
George L. O* Kelley, Jr. and Aleene Cross for program planning? 
Fannie Lee Boyd for banquet and meal planning? the consultants, 
all of which presented outstanding papers, and the panel which 
reviewed participant's tentative research proposals under some 




most difficult situations. Special thanlcs is given my secretary, 
Mrs. Ann Phillips, who worked many extra hours in reproducing 
papers, proposals, and this publication. 

This publication does '.ot reflect the untiring efforts, 
abilities, patience and understanding, enthusiasm, and interest 
shown by the participants of this seminar. I am firmly convinced 
x:iiax: 40 of tne xuost capable and professional voeciciional*-uechiiiical 
educators attended this seminar. 



Herschel T. Lester, Jr. 
Director 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In economics, as in other social sciences, there are two 
basic reasons why research is needed. Our economic system is so 
complex that a great deal of v/ork needs to be done to improve our 
understanding of how it functions and what its present capabilities 
are. Current research is directed toward questions of public policy 
as well as the improvement of our understanding of economic society 
generally. The other major reason for economic research is that 
the system itself changes. It does not remain static. As economic 
development occurs, technological advances are made, new forms of 
business enterprises and improved business methods are introduced, 
new government programs and agencies are developed, and new possi- 
bilities and problems emerge. All of these developments produce, 
over a period of time, gradual changes in the nature and functioning 
of our economic system. Much effort is required to keep abreast of 
these evolutionary changes and to understand their implications . 

Some major types of economic research include the followings 

A. Historical Research 

An understanding of why our present economic system 
is what it is requires that we know the forces and events 
which molded its development. To the extent that broad 
trends in the past may be es^ected to continue in the 
future, economic history may also give us some notion of 
the shape of things to come. 

B . Research on the Nature of our Economic Institutions 

By the tern "institution” we mean, broadly, the cast 
of actors on the economic stage: consumers, businesses, 

governments, markets, and other components of the system. 
Studies of this type may involve the investigation of the 
kinds of workers who are unemployed, the organization of 
the steel workers* union, the types of activities in the 
federal highway program, changes in international financial 
markets, or a truly infinite list of other topics. 
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C. Research on the Current Performance of our Economy 

Here the emphasis is on the results obtained, the rea^ 
sons for them, and their evaluation. What is happening to 
the level and distribution of consumer incomes, unemploy- 
ment, the rate of introduction of automated machinery, the 
amount of technological research in drugs and other chemi- 

^ f ijcitis ill tlis stitoitiofeii© industry . 

known supplies of petroleum and other fuels, and the inter- 
national flows of gold and credit? Why are these changes 
occurring? What do they mean? Is our economic development 
as rapid as might be e3q>ected under present conditions, or 
are we missing significant opportunities for improvement? 

D. Economic Forecasting 

Forecasting the economic weather is difficult and the 
accuracy of predictions is not always high. However, many 
public and private decisions made today necessarily involve 
some prognostication. The tax cut of 1964 was based on the 
conviction that witixout it the level of unemployment in 
the country would be too high. Readings of the future 
both with and without the tax cut were necessary to decide 
that this change was desirable. On the basis of their 
economic predictions, private industry spends billions of 
dollars for new buildings and equipment on the hope that 
this new capacity will not become obsolete or useless be- 
fore their investments have been repaid. 

B. Research on Public Policy Questions 

Many studies oriented toward specific public policy 
combine all of the above types of research. To understand 
a problem, we must know how it developed. The relevant 
analytical tools and their strengths and weaknesses must 
be known. The particular characteristics of the economic 
units involved in the problem must have been established. 
Both the current performance and our present capabilities 
in the area are important ingredients in the study of the 
problem. In evaluating alternative policies, we must have 
forecasts of the results which will flow from these actions. 
The efficiency of these studies in providing guides to 
policy decisions can be no .greater than the weakest link 
of this chain. 

The types of research which we have been discussing differ 
in their purposes. But whether the purpose of the research is to 
brace some development of the past, to investigate some aspect of 
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the present, or to forecast some part of the future, there are 
general similarities in the methods used. These common elements 
reflect the increasingly widespread use of one variety of the 
scientific method. To be sure,- it is not possible in economics to 
maHe use of the methods of experimental or laboratory sciences. 

We are not able to remove a family, a business, or a governmental 

4» 4-T^a TaT^v*1 ^ a 1 
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would behave under controlled conditions. Yet in a very real 
sense the entire economic world is a vast laboratory. All around 
us economic activity and changes in that activity are taking place. 
By means of thorough observation and recording of economic events 
and careful analysis of the information gained, our knowledge of 
the economic system may be improved. Prom what has happened, we 
can gradually establish the characteristics of the economic system 
and of the forces at work in it. 



II. POPULAR MEASURES OF ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 



The balance of this paper will be devoted to an examination 
of some of the most oft-used economic measures. 

A. The Consumers * Price Index 

The Consumers* Price Index measures the average change in 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage earners and 
salaried clerical-worker families. It is prepared in the following 
way. The Bureau starts from a list of goods and services normally 
purchased by moderate income families. This list is based on a 
study of actual purchases by single persons and families of middle-. 
income wage earners and clerical workers during 1960-61 . The study 
shows what goods were bought by these families and what proportion 
of the fcunily income was spent on each kind of goods. About 300 
items were selected for inclusion in the cost-of-living index which 
themselves represent the greater part of family spending. This 
typical "market-basket" is used to measure the average price change 
for all items typically consumed by wage-earner and clerical worker 
families. 

Prices of items are collected by representatives of the 

B. L.S. at intervals ranging from a month to four months in 50 cities 
of all sizes. Each price is then reduced to a percentage of the 
average price for that item during the years 1957-59, which is 
referred to as the "base period". The indexes for the 300 items 
are then averaged together to obtain a single index for retail 
prices. It is a weighted index which reflects the relative impor- 
tance of the different commodities in the consumption of those 



families surveyed in 1960-61. In addition to a retail prive index 
for the U. S. as a whole, the Bureau prepares separate indexes for 
about 20 of the largest cities. 

There are three main reasons why even this carefully pre- 
pared index does not provide a perfectly satisfactory measure of 
changes in living costs. First, it measures only the cost of living 
in a certain wav - the way in which certain families lived during 
1960-61. The second limitation of the index is that it meaj ures the 
change in living costs for people ^ one income level . It is true 
that the income group \xl 1 in making up the retail price index is 
an important one, including about two-thirds of all people living 
in urban places. But what of the remaining one-third? A third 
limitation of the retail price index is that Ht dodife not include 
changes in the quality of items on the budget list. If an article 
improves in quality without any increase in its price, this improve- 
ment benefits the consumer just as surely as a price reduction. 

B. The Measurement of Unemployment 

Information on employment and unemployment is collected by 
a monthly survey conducted by trained interviewers from the Burvsau 
of the Census. The survey covers a sample of about 35,000 house- 
holds in 333 areas which are considered to b > a representative 
cross-section of all of the nation's labor market areas. The popu- 
lation which the sample is designed to represent is the "civilian- 
non- institutional population" made up of persons 14 years of age 
or older. This excludes all members of the armed forces and inmates 
of penal, medical, and similar institutions. 

Those persons in the sample who were "at work" or "with a 
job but not at work" during the survey week are counted as employed. 
For employed workers, information is collected about their occupa-. 
tion, the industry in which they work, and hours of work. Data are 
also collected on multiple job holders and on those holding fullrrtime 
or part-time jobs. Persons who worked at ler:!,st 35 hours during the 
survey week are considered to be employed on a full-time basis; those 
who worked between one and 34 hours are classified as having part- 
time jobs. 

Unemployed workers include those who did not work at all 
during the survey week but who were looking for work. Also counted 
as unemployed are those who were waiting either to be called back . 
to a job from which they had been laid off or were scheduled to 
report to a new job within the following thirty days (and who were 
not in school during the survey week) . Finally, workers who were 
temporarily ill and those who believed no jobs were available in 
their line of work in the community are included in the unemployed. 
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From this monthly sample national estimates are made by 
applying appropriate "blow-up" factors. She saim>le is a revolving 
one, that is, the same households are not included month after 
month, although a complete change is not attempted every month. 

Tile sample is selected in such a way as to give every household in 
the nation an equal opportunity to be included in the survey. 

When the data have been collected by census enumerators 
they are turned over to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for tabula- 
tion, analysis, and publication. The B.L.S. publishes a measure of 
ScUipling variability known as the " standard error" which can be used 
to determine th^ upper and lower! limits within which the "true" level 
of unemployment will fall on a probability basis. Without going 
into technical details, it may be noted that these limits are quite 
narrow. If, for example, in a specific month the B.L.S. reports 
an unenployment estimate of 4 million, the chances are two out of 
three that the true figure lies somewhere between 3.9 million and 
4.1 million. And the chances are 19 out of 20 that the true figure 
will fall between 3=8 million and 4.2 million. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



This is intended to be a general treatment of social 
class and social stratification as now being approached by 
sociology, social psychology, and cultural anthropology. The 
emphasis is upon the American system, although a few materials 
from other societies have been included for comparative purposes. 

It is not intended that this paper shall present all the 
data, theory, conclusions, and implications of social stratifica- 
tion, which is, after all, a major field within modern social 
science. Instead of attempting any such monstrous task, I will 
proceed by indicating the major areas and chief considerations 
within the subject, together with some mention of the major re- 
searches or theoretical formulations relevant to each. And, 
although I will certainly not attempt to apply all this to your 
specific programs and aims, I will nonetheless try to point out 
some of the ways in which social class and stratification re- 
search findings may impinge upon your aims and programs. 

This paper is written for oral presentation in a group 
to be followed by questions and discussion, then by individual 
follow-up reading and thought. I shall first present a sort of 
over-view or "big picture" , treating raither generally the whole 
idea of social class and social stratification, using a modified 
historical approach, defining terms and concepts, and setting 
up a language with which to di' cuss this and related matters 
later on. Next, I will define and describe, in general, the 
different types of systems of stratification, then I will docu- 
ment and try to account for the rise of class societies. We 
will be ready, then, to examine our own (United States) class 
system and its functioning in greater detail. 

Following this I have prepared a section called "Dis- 
cussion and Implications", in which is presented a series of 
considerations and specifications. Some of the points contained 
therin are direct repetitions of statements which already will 
have been made; some points are introduced there for the first. 
The section itself is intended to explain, qualify, and extend 
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earlier materials, as well as to lead into discussion and group' 
reaction. 

Kext is presented for your own use a bibliography contain- 
ing a sampling of the sorts of things available for further study, 
with most items briefly armotated. 

Lastly, there are appended Seven Selected items whicn 
support and extend the materials in the paper, and these can be 
pursued at your leisure. 



II. 



All societies even observed have had systems of social 
stratification, some simple and some quite complex. That is to 
say, each has had some institutionalized system by which indivi- 
duals within society are grouped together conceptually so that 
they, in combination, comprise a more or less unitary category, 
and this category is then evaluated differently from other cate- 
gories within that society. Every society comes to see itself 
as being composed of two or more categories, and then these 
categories are treated as if they existed in a value hierarchy. 
Thus, the progress is not one of simple social differentiation,, 
in which different people (or groups of people) do different 
things (different ^orts of work, for instance) or follow different 
family practices, or otherwise exhibit different categoric c^harac- 
teristics; in social stratification the value element has been 
added, and the different groupings which had are differentiated 
by possession or procedure or appearance then become differential- 
ly evaluated — moved onto a vertical axis, as it were — and the 
relative evaluations become institutionalized within the society. 
Different societies stratify on different factors, but each one 
stratifies on factors significant to the total system of pre- 
vailing social values. 

The use of the term “institutionalized" in several places 
above is intended to convey the idea that a thing is widely ac- 
cepted within society and that it has become relatively rigid and 
fixed within the social system and therefore likely to be repeated 
over time — passed from generation to generation through tradi- 
tion and custom. Also, the concept of institutionalization most 
frequently implies that a given pattern of belief and behavior 
is accepted largely without examination or question, and hence 
comes into the individual's cognitive system (becomes part of his 
own belief and sentiment system) without having been consciously 
or critically examined prior to acceptance. Therefore, most peo- 




pie everywhere are largely unaware of the reasons for believing 
as they do about a host of important things in their culture, 
including the way they believe and feel about their own and others' 
social categories . 

This is certainly true about social class and stratifica- 
tion America. Actually, most Americans are ambivalent about 
our social class system. On the one hand, we believe that we dp 
not have a social class system, that to have classes in America 
would be immoral .nd un-American — that the founding fathers 
decreed that we should not have social classes, so we have none. 

On the other hand, Americans posses not only a fairly strong and 
evaborate social class terminology, but they also have strong 
feelings and considerable knowledge about the structure and opera- 
tion of that system. What's more, Americans have built up, after 
the fatt, complicated procedures for using the social class sy- 
stem for their own interests, and I shall comment further on this 
point later. 



Both points in this contradictory situation are really 
quite understandable, when examined carefully. On the first 
point — that we are unwilling freely to admit that America has 
social classes; we understand very well that our forefathers came 
to America (or left Europe) largely because of the perceived 
unfairness and rigidity of tha stratification systems in their 
homelands. Europe in the fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen hundreds 
was bogged down in structures inherited from feudal days, with 
social definitions too rigid and narrow to accommodate new ideas, 
new inventions, new systems of philosophy, and new knowledges 
growing out of the scientific age. For many, the only answer was 
to leave the system and attempt to establish new systems else- 
where, and when they came here they tried to ir.ake certain that 
the curse of class would not be present. They declared, therefore, 
that all people are created equal, meaning that man under God 
inherently is not divisible into social classes and that no indi- 
vidual shall be held by social (man-made) difinitions below his 
capacities to achieve within the system. So, they launched for 
us a long and firm set of NEW institutions concerning social 
class, and we are the inheritors’ of those traditions. Therefore, 
to admit that we have social classes is going against the assertins 
of our forefathers, it is in violation of our founding principles, 
and so forth, and when we find ourselves developing and using 
social classes, our consciences hurt and we want to deny that they 
exist. 



But we still know classes do exist. We speak of upper, 
lower, and middle classes; we evaluate people and practices as 
being lower class, middle class, etc. We try to prevent our 
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children from marrying beneath themselves; and we try to use the 
social class system as a broad motivating framework in our educa- 
tional system; we also try to use it in implementing soil conserva- 
tion or extension programs and technical training programs, and 
we shall have a great deal more to say about that later on. 

BOf it is within this contradictory and confused situation 
that I approach the subject now, I wish simply to examine what 
has happened to our forefathers’ goal of classlessness, and to 
consider some of the implications of those developments. 



III. STRATIFICATION SYSTEMS 



There reallv are onlv three basic tvoes of social strati- 

~ — — — — ^ — ~ " .ft ^ ' 

fication systems: caste , class , and estate. In India, an agrarian 
society where economic and social change had been extremely slow, 
a very rigid type of stratification called a caste system existed 
for more than three thousand years. The structure of the caste 
system was based on four major castes or strata: (1) the brahmans, 

or priests; (2) the Kshatriya, or soldiers; (3) the Vaisya, or 
farmers, herdsmen, and merchants; and (4) the Sudra, or menials. 

The "untouchables'*^ , still another group, was at the bottom of the 
whole hierarchy, and the members were "outcasts" in that they 
really did not belong to any caste. Personal contact between 
castes was limited by restrictions on touching, associating with, 
dining with, or eating food cooked by outsiders. If so much as 
the shadow of a low-caste person fell on a high-caste person, the 
latter thereby becarae polluted and had to bathe ritualisticually 
to purify himself. Special types of dress, such as a colored tur- 
ban, often identified particular castes so that a person could be 
readily and visually identified with his caste in the eyes of the 
community. Loyalty to a single caste and to the entire caste 
system was sanctioned by the Hindu religion. Each caste was 
accorded a different degree of holiness / and caste purity was 
protected by taboos against intercaste mobility and intercaste 
marriage. Born into a particult^r caste group, a person remained 
there throughout his life. His chief hope of rising to a higher 
caste depended on carrying out the caste obligations so effectively 
that he would be bvOrn into a higher caste when he was reincarnated, 
or when he was "reborn into another life". Caste inequalities 
were therefore justified and accepted generally = As a matter of 
fact, down through the centuries, not caste inequa.lities but obli - 
gations to fulfi. 1 caste objectives were the most important 
considerations. Tl'ie best caste men were those who showed loyalty 
to their caste by upholding its purity and honor. Among the Sudra, 
for example, the most diligent and efficient workers who avoided 
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contaminating other castes were considered good caste men. 0?he 
same was true for priests / soldiers / and all other caste memhers. 

By fulfilling one*s caste obligations, a person might gain greater 
esteem from his fellow caste members, but his position in the 
caste system would remain the same. 

The estate system (which existed in its most nearly per- 
fect form in medieval Europe, although it appears now in some 
sections of the world, in modified form) contained features of 
both caste and class stratification. Based primarily on birth, 
the estate system assigned distinctive rights, obligations, and 
duties to each of three major groups, or estates; the nobility, 
the clergy, and the so-called "third estate", which included 
workers , merchants , and peasants . According to a common saying 
of the times, it was the duty of the nobles to fight, the priests 
to prai , and of the rest of the populace to work. Marriage and 
social contacts between the estates were extremely rare, although 
sons social climbing within each estate and later between them 
was possible. The estate system represented a kind of intermediate 
stage between the caste system and the more mobile class system 
that we know today. 

The European estate system emerged after the downfall of 
the Roman Empire, when local lords became powerful enough to 
acquire ownership rights to land. To protect these rights, the 
lords maintained their own military forces, which were soon used 
to assure workers and peasants of protection in return for their 
work, and to bind them to their lords. As a power of the lords 
increased, their position became more aristocratic and hereditary. 
When the church became a landowner, members of the clergy served 
as feudal landlords, also, thus the Church and its clergy became 
a part of the estate system. The structure of the system was then 
compJ^^te, with recognition extending downward from the nobility 
and the clergy to the members of the "third estate"*. 

Unlike the caste system, which keeps a person from chang- 
ing his inherited social status, the estate system is much more 
flexible and permits some social mobility. Tlrie upper nobility 
in feudal Europe usually inherited his position, but a few less 
fortunate in their choic'-i of parents were able to spring from a 
lowly social parch to a loftier one. This nobility became more 
common with the rise of wealthy merchants whose daughters (with 
their dowries) often were coveted by the less wealthy noblemen. 

And the estate of the clergy and the cloistered and scholarly 
life lay open to gifted young men. Thus, talent, ambition, drive, 
and the life were not completely subdued by rules of the estate 
system. 
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IV. RISE OF THE CLASS SOCIETIES 



Ultimately the rise of towns and cities and the growth 
of trade and commerce sounded the death knell of the estate system 
in Europe. Business men in the cities, the “bourgeoisie*' as they 
came to be called, grew wealthy and powerful; this weakened the 
power and control of feudal lords, who became more and more de- 
pendent on the bourgeoisie for money and support. Precjuently, 
kings would line up with the new business class aqains_t the old 
nobility. As a result of these developments, the old priviledged 
order gradually crumbled, the new social groupings began- td cry- 
stallize. The final collapse of the system came in dramatic 
fashion with the French Revolution in 1789. 

Out of the ruins emerged the modern, fluid class system 
of Europe and America. In America social nobility was nourished 
by the existence of cheap land, a scarcity of labor, and the 
growing ideals of human equality and dignity • The.-. emergence of 
a capitalistic economy provided men with new avenues to power, 
advantage, and prestige, and to the west the unsettled front.ier 
offered opportunity and certain advantages to resourceful, versa- 
tile men, no matter what their birth or breeding. 



V. THE NATURE OF AN OPEN-CLASS SYSTEM 



A class system, or, as it is usually called, an open-class 
system , is as distinctive as a caste system. In broad terms, it 
is characterized by vertical social mobility, seeking after status, 
competition, inter-marriage between people of different class 
levels, and a philosophy which stresses individual success. It 
is "open" because, theoretically, at least, everyone is free to 
find his own level, with the successful competitor being rewarded 
both with material possessions and increased prestige. No birth- 
right confines anyone co a lowly status or necessarily protects . 
a person born to wealth. There is no landed aristocracy and there 
are few w^ll-guarded legal privileges to benefit a select minority. 
A social class in an open-class system is not rigid or binding. 

It consists simply of those individuals who happen to be occupying 
the same social status at tiie same time. Interestingly enough, 
whereas the Hindu religion supports and justified the Indian caste 
system, Christianity and Judaism tend to encourage nobility in 
the American class system by emphasizing human equality and indi- 
vidualism, some church practice to the contrary not withstanding. 




An open-class system usually emerges in a social and eco- 
nomic environment that is undergoing rapid and drastic changes. 

In America, the frontier, with its promise of free or cheap land, 
provided the initial spark. Waves of European immigrants fleeing 
from poverty and oppression in the Old World cajne sweeping into 
this new land of freedom and opportunity. Some headed west; others 
crowded into the new seaboard cities to become the backbone of 
the labor force which was needed to man the new factories. They 
were making new lives for themselves, and conditions here allowed 
them to plan rationally against the more objectionable aspects 
of European society, and to innovate in establishing a sort of 
utopian society here. The result was, indeed, a new society, with 
a new system of stratification never before seen on the face of 
the earth. "Log Cabin to Whitehouse'' became a national myth and 
national dream, Horatio Alger became a national model. Standards 
of living soared, and every family soon had access to all the 
amenities of life. 

Without upward and downward social mobility the various 
social strata would harden permanently. Americans have always 
believed in vertical mobility. We expect it, and even demand it. 

In contrast to estate or caste systems there are few barriers to 
movement between classes in an open-class system. Underlying the 
open-class society is a common faith in ability and achievement 
as yardsticks of social status. 

Achievement of status is the primary means whereby a per- 
son changes his class position. Status tendsc'to be ascribed at 
birth according to the standing of the parents, as in a caste 
system. However, there is a big difference, because the indivi- 
dual in a class system has the opportunity to move from that 
ascribed position by what he does during his own lifetime. He 
is free to achieve status, and most of the change between one's 
ascribed position and his ultimate position is due to achievement; 
however, he may make some movement within the system by accident, 
fluke, or coincidence, rather than by effort of achievement. 

Ordinarily we connect the idea of achievement of status 
with ideals such as equality of opportunity and rewards based on 
merit and competition. Most Americans realize that these ideals 
do hot always Sguafe with reality, but we still remain loyal to 
them and they often motivate us to strike out against discrimina- 
tion, inequality, and injustice. All of the noise in our genera- 
tion about racial matters is, of course, an attempt (belated, at 
best) to bring our practices more nearly into line with our long- 
held and loudly proclaimed ideals and principles. Pair employment 
practice programs aim to guarantee equal job opportunities to those 
people might otherwise suffer discrimination. Wage and other 
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differential rewards presumably signify only differences inaabxli- 
ty. Given a fair chance, however, the rest xs up to the xndxvxuual 

in an open-class societir. 



One furtSier essential to the maintenance of, a class system 
involves the unobstructed communication of information and a 
KY-r»s»dlv based aansral system of education. Communication is vita 
if people are to be kept informed of opportunities for jo^, 
schooling, housing, and other avenues to higner status, ^.e mass 
media of communication — newspapers, radio, and television -- 
contribute to the process* but personal contacts are important, . 
too. Learning experiences both in and outside of school are ob- 
viously very important for the individual's prospects of mobility. 
Through learning, we acquire new skills and broaden our horizon 
of opportunity, thus giving the educated man an edge over tne un- 
educated. 



VI. SOCIAL CLASS IK THE ITNITED STATES 



So -Par we have been considering social status and social 
class in a very general way. So get a clearer idea, we now turn 
to of the more specific aspects of the class system xn the 

United States, and to the ways in which social scxentxsts have 
approached its study. 

For some tin.e now — six^e the 1920 *s and ‘30‘s, at least 

social scientists have rather consistently found America to 

have a social class system containing three major levels, and the 
whole resembling a pyramid when diagrammed. 

Whatever the criteria or method of definition, the class 
structure in present-day Anierica is much mors accurately pictured 
as a relatively easy-to-climb ladder than as a vertical structure 
of air-tight compartments into which people are born and must re- 
main. Agricultural communities with large proportions of land 
owners are generally middle class in nature, wheras the class 
structure in communities in which land is held by a few persons 
and most of the farmers are either sharecroppers or laborers 
would more likely approximate the shape of a pyramid. 

Although tliey are everywhere noticeable, social distinc- 
tions in town and country communities are not usually so great, 
nor is rank generally so extreme, as in cities. That xs, social 
and economic distance between persons of the lowest and highest^ 
ranks, in whatever way it may be measured 

cities than in rural areas. This means that in urban society the 




tlie of the class structure is greater. 

A long series of field studies have produced a fairly 
consistent picture of the behavior patterns, ideologies, possessions, 
and mother characteristics of the typical persons of middle and^ 
lower rank. The middle class pattern is characterized by relative 
economic security, emphasizes thrift, and has a goal — the owner- 
ship of property. Their concern for property is shown by their 
great respect for the ownership rights of others. Strong emphasis 
is placed upon personal achievement and self-improvement. The 
American ideology of "work, virtue, reward" receives its strongest 
support from this group. Formal education is stressed as a means 
for getting ahead. The typical occupational groups are the larger 
and more prosperous farmers (in some regions today this may be a 
majority) and, in the towns, business and professional people, 
white collar workers, and some of the skilled workers. 

In the middle-class family, husband and wife share the 
leadership, the former making the living and the latter directing 
the home. The child is taught respect for the parents, strict 
sex standards, and cleanliness. A good marriage is set up as the 
ideal, and divorce is frowned upon. The middle class person con- 
trols his aggressive impulses and is not rowdy. For commercial 
recreation he goes to respectable places. He has some leisure 
and frequently travels for a vacation. The major support of 
community batterment programs and organized community life comes 
from middle— class persons *, They hold a highly dis— proport inate 
share of official positions and organizational memberships. The 
middle class pattern stresses support of lawpand order, and organ- 
ized religion, especially established churches. 

The lower class pattern offers some definite contrasts 
to the one just described. Economic insecurity is the rule rather 
than the exception among persons of lower rank. Getting the neces- 
sities of life is a major concern. Little if any property is 
accumulated. Young men get jobs at early ages, schooling is termi- 
nated early. Occupationally, the typical member of the lower class 
is a farm laborer, a tenant, or an owner with a low-production 
operation; in the towns he is a manual worker, custoiaarily un- 
skilled, with a high rate of job mobility, or unemployed. In con- 
trast to the middle class group, the mother is dominaht in families 
of lower rank, even in the economic sphere, as she is more likely 
to be employed at appropriate levels than is the father. Families 
are larger, and include more attached and satellite persons, and 
there is a relatively high rate of broken homes due to death, di- 
vorce, and desertion. 



Lower class persons are frequently criticized by those 
above thorn because they lack the desire to “ iir^^rove themselves*' . 
They feel vaguely that some formal education is desirable but 
that it is not worth too much effort. For this reason middle 
class teachers are especially critical of lower class youngsters. 
Young people of rank are not sc» likely to control their 

aggressive impulses arid their control over their sexual behavior 
is less rigid. They, the lower classes, are much less likely 
than middle class persons, to forego immediate gratification for 
long- tern goals. 

As has been said, getting ahead is the chief characteris- 
tic of the American class system, and there are no rigid class 
lines to create permanent barriers to movement. Americans are 
less interested in identifying with their social rank than in 
rising above it. 



VII. STUDIES OF STRATIFICATION IN SMALL TOWN OR RURAL SETTINGS 



Modern study of this subject dates, actually from the 
1930* s. Warner's work, published in the early 1940* s, provided 
the basic understandings of the class structure in America. ^ ttbout 
the same time Sewell, at Oklahoma State College was developing a 
scale for classifying rural families. His 1937 survey of 800 
Oklahoma farm families was made to determine the distribution 
of 123 traits related to the home and its furnishings and the 
family’s participation in the community. A scale of 36 items was 
constructed which would distinguish adequately, and further work 
in Kansas and Louisiana made it possible to reduce the number of 
items to 14, but such scales much be constantly adapted as culture 

changes. 



Economic scales can be used to rank groups of people as ^ 
well as individual families. A scale that is widely used in this 
way at the present time is the level -of -living index developed by 
Margaret Hagood. This index, which applies to farm-operator fami- 
lies, is made up of four items: (1) percentage of farms with 

electricity; (2) percentage of farms with telephones; (3) percent- 
age of farms with automobiles, and (4) average value of products 
sold or traded in the year proceeding the census. Hagood* s index 
has been constructed for each county of the united States and for 
several different census periods. It shows considerable differ- 
ences from county to county and from one section of the county 
to another. The highest level of living for farm operators is 
found in the Middle West and the Par West, and the lowest in the 
South. Another index of this type has been used to describe 
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S'ba'tus differentials in four Southern states. It contains the 
following items s distribution of patterns of income, landholding, 
6ize of enterprise, control over labor, and possession of household 
facilities. It was found that class inequalities were greatest in 
Mississippi and smallest in North Carolina, with Georgia and South 
Carolina holding intermediate positions • The extremet t inequality 
4.^ ftJI 4 M «-• n Cf 4 *i *1 C n^ad in terms of a small class of elite, 

A second way to study stratification is to learn how. mem- 
bers of the community rank each other, and themselves. Such an 
approach was used in the study of a rural community in New York. 
Two major measures of status were employed. First, judges were 
asked to rcthk members of the community. Eleven prestige classes 
were detemdned, and the numerical frequency of class membership 
fell into a diamond-shaped figure. 



Second, the participation pattern of the members of the 
eleven classes was studied. It was found that most informal 
ass-^ciations were limited to members of the same class group. Only 
8 percent of the contacts had a range of more than one class. 
Similarly, each formal organization — club, lodge, church, and 
others — tended to draw its membership from one class or from 
adjacent classes. Organizational, community, and political leader- 
ship being held by 89 percent of the members of the top class and 
only 3 percent of the bottom class. 



West, in his study of a community in western Missouri 
(Plainville, USA) located two major groups, or strata. About half 
the people belonged to the ‘^upper class“ and the other half to 
the " lower class" • The lower class , however , was not a single 
homogeneous group but was composed of three sub-classes referred 
to in order of position as "good lower class people” , “lower element 
andf et the bottom, “people who live lilce animals • 
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Holingshead, in his study of an Illinois city - centered 
community, found five distinctive classes, using a combination of 
these methods. Again, in his work in New England, he was located 
five classes in each community, the most notable being New Haven, 

Connect! cutt • 



A recent rather extensive and very careful testing of the 
several procedures for determining relative class standing, done 
at North Carolina about five years ago, found that Holingsnead s 
basic method was the most efficient and reliable of all. This 
involves a combination of an occupational rating scale and an 
educational accomplishment scale, each composed of seven categories, 
run into a formula of seven times the occupational score plus four 
times the educational accomplishment score. The resulting scale 
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reaches from a possible score of 11 to 77, and is probably the scale 
currently being used for research and program planning purposes. 



VIII. SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 



A. Functions of Social Stratification 

The stratification or layering of societal structure into 
graded divisions of prestige and power performs several services 
in a society. I have already mentioned the fact that the system 
can serve as a generalized motivational frameworh within which 
people are made to work hard, be thrifty, organize their life space, 
etc., in order to maintain or gain status position. Since the 
duties associated with various positions in societies are not all 
equally agreeable to individuals and equally important to society, 
and because some require more training or talent than others, 
societies must inevitably have some rewards or inducements, or some 
ways of distributing these rewards differentially according to the 
different positions. The distribution of these rewards gives rise 
to social stratification. The rewards, usually economic, prestige 
and leisure, are built into the social positions so that, being 
unequal, the result in inequality of the positions. Actually, this 
is what stratification is: the organization of societies into hier- 
archies of statues levels based upon the inequality of social posi- 
tions . 



Probably the outstanding function of the stratification 
system is to provide order within society, since it acts as a de- 
pendable framework within which to relate to others and interact 
with them. 



B. Social Classes as Reference Groups 

Social psychologists have come to see social classes as 
reference groups. That is, while a person might be or have been a 
member of a certain social class, he might not form to the social 
norms of that class. Instead, he may have come refer himself to 
another class for his norms by which his behavior is controlled 
and directed. Thus, a lower class person may through education 
or contact with others or new ideas, come to reject his lower class 
position and look to the middle classes for his Standards of be- 
havior. The next higher class might net grant him membership 
(call him a climber, a pusher, a comer, etc.,) for greater or shorter 
period of time — or forever — in which case he could be called a 
"marginal man” — between groups, and without a crystallized position. 
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Modern educated American Indians and Negroes are good examples of 
this. They have rejected their former positions, are in process 
of moving upward — are "upwardly mobile" — but have not yet been 
accorded full membership in higher classes. The reward for assum- 
ing such positions is the thought that movement has been made , 
and that more may be achieved in the future. 



C. Social Classes as Sub-Cu ltures 

Each social class and sub-class in America has been found 
to have a distinctive culture of its own. That is, 1*e meters ^ 
of a given class have a set of cultural elements which distin^ish 
it from another group and which influence the personalities of tte 
members. Social classes in this country have more behavior patterns 
in common than they have differences, in contrast to countries 
of western Europe where historical differences are still very pro- 
nounced. However, despite widespread similarities, certain recog- 
nizable class differences are apparent here. Probably the best 
summary description of the distinctive elements of the three magor 

American classes is to be found in Society ^ ~ 

duction to Sociology . 3rd ed., by Francis E. Merrill (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.s Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), pp. 310-329. 



D. Social Class and Social Attitudes 

People of different classes learn to think and feel differ 
ently toward themselves and toward social institutions. Material 
on 1*is can be found in Horton and Hunt's Spciolqgy, PP. 279-285. 



E. Social Class and “ Life-Chances" 

social position is closely related (to varying degrees) to 
such things as a person's getting an education, getting a good job, 
getting elected to public office (or, even getting to vote), o 
live longer, to have good health, to have a happy marriage, to 
avoid jail or execution, to avoid crime itself, or to avoid sus- 
picion of or arrest for crimes or to receive the attention of the 
local county agent. Life chances are not distr muted according 
to talent, ambition, ability, or aptitude, but much more nearly 
by the opportunities granted by society to the category to which an 

individual belongs. 
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P. Social Caste in America 



Early social organization in the American southeast comes 
fairly closely to resemble an estate system. This pattern grew out 
of the combination of large land grants to individuals, an aristo- 
cratic attitude, and a cheap and plentiful labor supply. However, 
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shortage of time for its crystallization, and constantly growing 
pressures of a democratic philosophy within and from without. 



The pattern which did develop, however, even more closely 
resembled a caste system — the white dominant caste and the Negro 
caste. Each came internally to have a system of class-like layers 
which allowed for considerable vertical social mobility internally, 
but not across the caste line. Only in our time are the last ves- 
tiges of legal caste being removed, and they will not have disap- 
peared until race comes to be of no more significance under the 
law than hair color, numberof eyebrows, and height in inches. 



G. Social Class and Leadership 

In smaller communities, most of the fomal leadership is 
provided by the upper classes. In large metropolitan, formal leader- 
ship is centered in the upper middle levels, not the highest. 

Informal leadership is much more dispersed, and is more 
likely to be identified with social groupings other than classes. 




To say that leadership in rural and small community settings 
is largely provided by the upper classes is not to say that all the 
rest of the people necessarily obey them, pay attention to what 
they say or do, or want to become more like them. Nor is it to say 
that lower class people envy the positions of those in higher posi- 
tions . 

Social Class and Churches 

It was stated earlier that the Hindu religion supported 
the caste system of India, and that Christianity and Judaism support 
an open-class system. The latter statement is true in theory, but 
falls short in practice. Certain denominations have become associated 
with lower, or middle, or upper classes, depending upon (a) the pro- 
portions of the memberships belonging to particular classes, and 
upon (b) the particular social ethics supported by the churches 
themselves . 
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The Congregational/ Episcopal# and to a lesser extent# 
the Presbyterian denominations have become associated with the 
upper ranges of the class system# while certain other newer denomi- 
nations (recently cults or assemblies) such as the Holiness Church# 
Church of God, the Church of the Nazarene# are associated with the 
lower ranges* Other denominations fall# at a given time and under 

• • « -» • . j — .— T 1 -• * 
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individual churches within a given denomination will in similar 
fashion become known as either an upper# middle# or lower class 
church, or as a high or low prestige (or status) church. 



Churches or denominatj.ons may contribute to a hardening of 
class lines by espousing or supporting certain values or procedures 
which in turn# work against easy social mcvemont# such as slavery, 
segregation, privilege of wealth# and so on. 



Social Class and Dating and Marriage 

Most marriages continue to be within rather than between 
social classes # although we allow greater freedom on this matter 
than most societies. In class marriages are probably more character- 
istic of rural than urban communities, since the family and the 
"dead hand of the past" exert more control in the rural than the 
urban setting. The South and New England have higher rates of in- 
class marriages than other regions « Dates range wider than marri- 
ages# although;. parents -attempt to restrict dating within rather 
narrow limits. Much dating across class is not for matrimonial 
— - 



Social Class and Communism 

Marx saw social classes as an inevitable development of tlie 
operation of capitalism, and he saw them as inhevently objectionable 
because there is always, he thought# exploitation of the working 
classes by the owner classes . The solution he proposed was to abol- 
ish., classes and so structure society that stratification could not 

take place. 

However , those who have tried to put the system into opera- 
tion have not succeeded. Certainly Russian society is at this time 
as highly stratified as the United States and# actuelly, the econo- 
mic differential (to take .only one criteria) between the lowest 
and highest groups in modern Russia is relatively much greater ^ 
than in England or the United States. As to whether exploitation 
of one class by another exists, or to what extent# has not been 
documented fully. 
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AS far as our own situation is concerned, we make a differ- 
ent decision, after i'*' was discovered that the original plan to 
have no classes was found to be impossible to implement,, Instead 
of continuing to pry to prevent the development of social classes, 
we turned to the development of means to prevent eixploitation. 

These means were, of course, governmental, so that now the western 
democracies have something unique in the world's history, stratified 
societies witli a minimum of inter— class conflict and exploitation. 
This has contributed to the siz<^ of governments but we justify its 
size and point at the necessity for largeness if government is to 
be able to provide sufficient service (including referee services) 
to prevent e:q)loitation, conflict, and the permanent hardening of 
social class lines. 

By holding the class system open, by providing the means 
and opportunities, we have kept at a minimum "class identification". 
One of the disturbing prospects right at this moment — and a reason 
for concern — is that for the first time in our history we are 
close to having a large category of Americans who think rising is 
impossible for them. These are our new poverty class. If, indeed, 
they come to believe their condition is permanent, then Jiey will 
identify with each other and become a permanent block — under- 
employed, under-motivated, resentful, dependent, and potentially 
explosive, and wholly unlike anything America ever had or expected 
to get. 



K. The Future of American Social Classes 

All evidence would indicate that we will continue to have 
stratification of our people, and that the American Dream" of 
getting ahead and rising within the system will continue to moti- 
vate most of our people . It is also indicated that our governments 
must continue and even expand its referee and service functions to 
enhance upward mobility. The system seems to be "hardening" to an 
extent and in some ways, making it difficult for individuals to 
move from class to class quickly, but it also see*^^ . to be "softening" 
in other ways , As society expands , new channels for movement are 
set up? as democracy is further refined by continuing experience 
old laws supporting rigidity give way to new, more appropriatt^ in- 
terpretations. The net result is a prospect for a continuing open- 
class system, with wealth and power widely distributed, with public 
policy in support of high mobility and in opposition to inter— class 
conflict and exploitation. Agricultural people will become even 
less distinguishable as a category (that is, they will mpve even 
further away from being a "peasant class" , as had begun to appear 
possible in, say 1910-1933) . 
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We will experience a rising level of living for our lower 
classes, while our tax system will probably prevent the develop- 
ment of extreme individual or family wealth, as took place in the 
"Robber Baronx" period before the turn of the century. 
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reia^ionships of community environment 

TO THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICUI:UM 



Selz C, Mayo 
Heac of Rural Sociology 
ii'orth Carolina State University 



The invitation to participate in this conference on 
curriculum development in vocational education came as quite a 
surprise to me. I claim no competence in the field of curriculi^. 
development either in general education or in vocational education. 
I accepted the invitation with mixed emotions. I claim only that 
I have developed some interest in and competence in community 
analysis and development. My acceptance was fraught with doubt, 
anxiety, and trepidation. Or the other hand, I am aware of the^ 
fact that the social sciences in general, and sociolo^ in parti- 
cular have not contributed to and have not been used in curriculum 
development to any great extent. Concepts and methods from the 
social sciences have not been highly honored in curriculum develop- 
ment and in curriculum revision. The more I worh in this field, 
however, the more I am convinced that the social sciences, in- 
cluding sociology, can help with curriculum development through 
■knowledge of the change process and through methods of problem 
analysis, and through the tools for community understanding. It 
was, therefore, on these premises that I was delighted to accept 
the invitation to participate in this program. 

It will, of course, not be possible to cover all the as- 
pects of community environment which, in my opinion, are related 
to the development of a vocational education curriculum. It is 
necessary to be highly selective within the time and space limita- 
tions which have been allotted to the subject = I shall, however, 
attempt to present some ideas and materials which I hope will be 
useful to you and to the general subject under consideration. 



IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE COMMUNITY 



It is quite obvious that the image that people have of 
vocational education varies a great deal from one community to 
another across our great country. In many of our communities, 
going to college in a four year degree program is equated with 
success. In many communities, anything less than the college 
degree program is given little consideration and holds a very 
poor image in the minds of many people. There is in many communi- 
ties a basic conflict between the so-called general education and 
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the so-called vocational education. In many communities questions 
are being raised concerning " should every child at the high school 
take some work in vocational education?" Obviously# this is 
not a new question and it will uot be resolved satisfactorily to 
everyone in the near future. 

4*n OS . iTiiist 3.dmit < vocational education 

has a very poor and low image indeed. On the other hand# there^ is 
a growing concern with the question of how can the world of wori^ 
become an integrated part of the upper levels of our secondary 
school system? In reality# how do we get our young people to 
understand the ways the people of America make a living? I recog- 
nize that many schools are developing courses dealing wi^ an 
introduction to vocations? and# many other similar techniques are 

being used. 

It has been suggested that every upper level secondary 
student needs to visualize his school day and his school year as 
a work schedule in and of itself rather than simply the prepara- 
tion for the world of work. Another way of thinking about thxs is 
that of assuring that every effort is made to show the vocational 
implications and applications of every subject whether it is 
history# English# math# etc. Surely the world of work of tomorrow 
will demand that every student be versed in the skills of communica- 
tion such as reading# listening# speaking# writing — as well as 
in the areas of mathematics c 

Many schools are developing new approaches to the whole 
concept of the work-study program. These developments reflect 
not just economic pressures but rather genuine concerns for the 
necessities of youth understanding the world of work. But, that 
is not all# either# because such programs may very well enhance 
the learning process in the more traditional subjects. Here# then# 
we return to In analysis of understanding the image that the com- 
munity has of the place of vocational education in its total 
environment, There are those who will argue that vocational educa- 
tion in the high school is only for the dull or the severely 
economically handicapped. Certainly# the image of vocational 
education that is held by the people in the power structure and 
those who handle and manipulate financial affairs of the community 
will have an impact on the development of vocational education at 
the community level. If vocational education has a poor image# 
surely# there will be poor financial support from the community 
in developing programs in this area of education. 
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imGE OP ADULTS WITH RESPEC TO ADDITIONAL EDUCATION 



At this point the questioni.must be raised, namely, for 
whom is the vocational education^ .curriculum being developed? 
There are those who will argue that vocational education xs in 
reality for the kids in the community only while they axe a part 



of the regular school system. There are communities in which 



the very idea of additional schooling for adults is held in very 
low esteem. Many adults have had such an unfavorable experience 
in the school environment within their own or an adopted community 
that their least desire is to enter into such an environment again. 
In other words , the community must be examined with respect to 
the image that adults have concerning the necessity for and the 
opportunities of additional training • We are assumiaxg here that 
if the adults in the community see vocational education beyond 
the high school as an opportunity to upgrade skills, to increase 
their level of living, and to become more productive members of 
society, then a great deal of time and effort will be devoted to 
the development of broad and deep curriculum. On the other hand, 
if the adults have a poor image of additional education of if 
they, themselves, see. little opportunity for advancement, then, 
obviously, the participation in any kind of curriculum will be 

relatively low. 



In a recent article included in the publication entitled 
Contemporary Issues in American Education , Mrs. Joan Bowers stated 
’’One of the unique needs present in retraining the older 
worker is convincing the worker who needs retraining or r‘*^Location 
of the seriousness of his plight. It is normal human nature for a 
man who has, for a quarter of a century, had a useful skill which 
he had been able to apply in industry and for which he had re- 
ceived financial compensation to find it incomprehensible that he 
and his skills are no longer needed” . I am sura that each of us 
could cite communities in which there is a low level of esteem 
for education in general, even for youngsters beyond fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. Just as surely there are those communitie*? , 
which we could cite, in which the image of adults considering 
attending additional classes or upgrading skills would be looked 
upon as having iiimiature ideas for adults • All I am suggesting 
here is that we need to examine the images of adults with respect 
to additional education before much can be done by way of curricu- 
lum development, tart of our basic problem, therefore^ in many 
communities, is to somehow change the image which adults hold 
which will in effect make education for the adult even the 
young adult — - respectable. 
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T3MB AND SPACE ORIENTATION OP A COMMUNITY 



The time orientation of a coiranunity is a tr^endous 
importance to curricul\im development in vocational education, 

Irwin Sanders, in his book entitled The Community , states that 
"All communities have 2>V/JUtO CO ncern with the past , the present , 
and the future , but they differ in the importance accorded to 
each. Where most of the people in the community stress the past, 
they tend to be complacent and take pride in what their ancestors 
have done more than in what they have done themselves. They tend 
to resist change, and stress conformity almost as an end in itself." 
Dr, Sanders, however, goes on to state that most American communi- 
ties are future oriented. Even here, however, this is a matter 
of degree, because there are many variations of the time orienta- 
tion to the future, I would assume, however, if the community 
is future oriented, that there will be a great deal more stress 
placed upon increasing level of living, of enhancing and develop- 
ing each individual, and therefore, new opportunities for education 
will be accepted and will be stressed. In many communities, and 
I suspect that this is particularly true of our changing rural 
communities, the past orientation is still very strong, Bach of 
us could cite exsimples of people with whom we have talked in these 
past oriented communities v/ho say that "my father and my grand- 
father had three years or four years or five years of formal educa- 
tion ard that was certainly sufficient for our younger people. 

This is an important dimension of community analysis which must 
be related to curriculum development in vocational education, 

Bach community may also be analyzed in terms of what is 
called here a space dimension or orientation. This orientation 
may be considered as a continuum ranging from a localistic to a 
cosmopolitan space orientation. The basic idea here is that if 
the space orientation is largely localistic, the curriculum in 
vocational education will be relatively narrow in scope and will 
be related to the local community in its entirety. If, on the 
other ^hand, the space orientation is largely cosmopolitan, the 
curriculum will be fuller and it will be more adequately related 
to the larger society. If the orientation is localistic, questions 
will be raised about the preparation of people for jobs which do 
not exist in the local community and local situation. If it is 
cosmopolitan, such questions in reality will either not be raised, 
or support will be gained for preparing young people or older 
people, toe, to move into the larger society in a fuller measure. 



THE BASIC EliJVIRONMENTAL COMMUNITY CONFLICT 



In developing a vocational education curriculum, basic 
decisions must be made concerning whether the training will be 
oriented to the local community, to the larger metropolitan area, 
to the region, or to the national market* However, this ifc not 
an ^ither/or proposition in its totality. There are some aspects 
of vocational education or some areas of vocational education 
which can be oriented almost entirely to th.o local community. 

For example, because of the relatively narrow range of migration 
of adult farmers, vocational education in the productive aspects 
of vocational agriculture can be oriented to the national market 
rather than to some intermediate level. This is true because of 
the heavy rates of mobility and migration in American society. 



Americans are on the move all across the nation. High 
rates of geographic mobility of the population are associated^ 
with a dynamic economy and an affluent society . Every community, 
regardless of either size or location, has been and is being 
affected by population movement regardless of whether the flow 
is in or out. Such a continuing population mix has tremendous 
import for every region as well as for the nation as a whole. 

Migration and mobility patterns for the local community 
situations must be studied very carefully • Many studies have ^ 
shown that older workers are considerably less mobile and their 
patterns of migration are somewhat different than those of younger 
workers. Certainly, these patterns must be considered 3.n curricu- 
lum planning and development. It would be somewhat ordinal from 
an educational point of view to assume that each training facility 
and service would be oriented to the local community situation. 

On the other hand, many of the programs in vocational training 
must include some training for migration. There are many communi- 
ties, small and large, which must give training to their local 
people but, on the other hand, it must be recognized that they 
are being trained for regional and national markets because the ^ 
opportunities will not be sufficient in either quantity or quality 
to hold these population groups in the community « 

In a recent article, Donald J. Bogue discusses at con- 
siderable length bhe important patterns of population redistribution 
for the nation. He summarizes the major shifts in our population 
in the following statements, "(a) Migration from rural (especial- 
ly the rural farm) areas has been taking place rapidly * (b) There 

has been heavy movement of population toward metropolitan areas. 

(c) There has been extensive outward movement from low-income 
areas to higher income areas of greater economic opportunity. 
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(d) There has been extensive outward movement from low-income 
population from the North and East to the South (especially 
Florida and the Gulf Coast) and the Southwest, (e) There has 
been heavy migration to the Pacific Coast of persons from all 
strata and from all regions, (f) There has been a massive out- 
movement of population from the densely settled core of metropoli- 
tan areas to the suburban fringe • This movement has becOTie so 
extensive that the metropolitan areas are beginning to merge one 
with another, to form extensive chains of megolopolitan propor- 
tions, or 'conurbations*, as the British call them, (g) There 
has been a concentration of the Negro population into ghetto— like 
deteriorated portions of our larger metropolises.” 

I jjelieve that it is a true statement that in the future 
and increasingly vocational education curricula must be designed 
to encompass at least the total national market. It would appear 
that approximately one-fifth of America* s total population moves 
at least from one house to another during each year. A recent 
study showed that more than 12,000,000 people lived in a differ- 
ent county at the end of the year as compared with the beginning 
of the year. All I am trying to say here is that we must gear 
our training programs to a national market and this is especially 
true for the younger workers. At the same time, we must be ever 
mindful that there are aspects of training which can be, should 
be, and must be geared to the local community situation* Un- 
doubtedly, however, because of the rapid mobility of our popula- 
tion, this aspect will become less important as time goes on. 

During the decade of the 1950* s, the so-called population 
e 3 <plosion bypassed large areas of the nation. Beale and Shoemaker 
have stated that "The result of the decline in the farm population 
and the redistribution of the rural nonfarm population is the 
partial depopulation of vast areas. It is not widely appreciated 
that in the 1950* s. . .half or more of the total land area of the 
nation es^perienced a population decline that was often severe*; 

In contrast to the atmosphere of boom and bustle that pervades 
most urban areas, many rural people are daily confronted with 
such visible effects of population loss as brush-grown fields, 
abandoned barns, and deteriorating houses." 

There is one other aspect of this picture that I am trying 
to present which must be taken into consideration. Somebody must 
do eome national bookkeeping with respect to the end products of 
our vocational education curricula. With the rapid increase in 
facilities, services, and finances for vocational education, un- 
less there is some national bookkeeping it is quite possible 
that we will over produce many kinds of skills and we will under 
produce many other kinds of skilled personnel. In other words. 
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if every training center begins to produce welders, we will have 
welders running out of our proverbial ears. It is essential, 
therefore, that we think in terms of a bookkeeping system which 
will in reality permit training in proportions as will be needed 
at the local level on the one hand, and at the national level on 
the other c We must be ever mindful that our curriculum develop- 
ment stays apace with the changes taking place in our society 
in order that we not produce skills which are already outdated by 
the time the worker is trained. 



QUALITY OF THE COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL FACILITY AND SERVICES 



A vocational education curriculum must be based upon cer- 
tain assumptions relating to the quality of the total education 
establishment in a community. I am suggesting here that the quality 
of the vocational education curriculum is in reality enhanced by, 
or restricted by, the quality of what we generally call basic educa- 
tion. I am referring particularly to the fact that the world of 
work of tomorrow will demand that every student and worker be well 
versed in the ski3,ls of communication, such as reading, listening, 
writing, mathematics, etc. In other v;ords, the vocational educa- 
tion curriculum in terms of its quality cannot be divorced from 
the quality of the total educational system in the community. It 
makes no difference whether the vocational education is obtained 
in the local rcommunity — the same community or in a different 
community from that in which the individual received his general 

education. 

A recent study in North Carolina among low income families 
showed some rather startling consequences for curriculum planning 
in vocational education. I would like to quote one paragraph 
frc«n this study. . Certainly the primary purpose of these educa- 
tional programs for low— income adults is to raise their level of 
income; however, before many of the individuals can qualify for 
technical training, they must first be brought to a higher level 
of basic education. This would mean that for approximately 37 
percent of the respondents in this study considerable time would 
be required before they could begin training of a technical nature. 
Another 30 percent would also need to devote some time to basic 
education. The remaining 33 percent who have completed high 
school or nearly so might begin training w^hout further basic 

education." 

In a recent proposal for a vocational education program 
for high school students, I was interested to learn that labora- 
tory facilities were being provided within the framework of 
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vocational education for up-grading the communication skills of 
these high school students. In other words, the vocational plant 
was being designed for high school students in such a way that 
additional reading, writing, and math skills could be developed 
prior to the student entering the vocational education curriculum. 
You may consider this a condemnation of the basic or general 
education skills which are being obtained, but on the other hand, 
it is undoubtedly a recognition of the reality of the situation. 
All of this can be duplicated across the nation. In many of 
our schools the basic skills are inclucated in such poor propor- 
tions that it will be necessary to up-grade these skills prior 
to developing any kind of basic curriculum in vocational educa- 
tion. My point here, however, is that the vocational education 
curriculum can never be divorced from the guality of the basic 
skills in the local community school environment. 



COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 



The composition of the population of the community is one 
of the most pervasive factors or group of factors related to 
curriculum development in vocational education. Communities have 
very different profiles with respect to many composition factors. 
These profiles must be taken into account in vocational education 
curriculum development and planning. 

There are extremely wide variations in the age composition 
from community to community. Some communities will exhibit an 
age profile which shows that perhaps 25 percent of the total popu- 
lation is above 65 years of age, whereas in another community, 
the proportion may be only four or five percent of the total 
population^ The age composition of a population, of couj.se, is 
related to the birth rate, mortality rate, and to the rate of 
migration. But since these factors are constantly changing, it 
is necessary to keep a constant vigil in terms of analysis of 
the factor of age. It is important in terms of the magnitude 
of the job to be done in vocational education, but it is also 
important in terms of specific aspects of curriculum which will 
be related to the space orientation of the population. It has 
been pointed out already that the older age groups migrate sxab- 
stantially less than the younger age groups. Much of the voca- 
tional education training for the upper age groups will undoubtedly 
be for a fairly limited community area. On the other hand, the 
younger age groups must be trained in terms of the larger coinmuni- 
ty and, perhaps, more especially in terms of the national, market. 
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^i?he sex composition of the population also shows consider- 
able variation from community to community. In general, the larger 
urban communities are heavily weighted in terms of females as 
compared with smaller communities , and it has been pointed out 
that the migration patterns are somewhat different for males and 
for females. Nevertheless, an increasing proportion of the fe- 
males are entering the labor market but they enter it probably 
either two or three times during their lifetime. l?his means, of 
course, that there will be broken places in their work history 
and this will mean a different pattern of training for the females 
as compared with the males. This is an important factor which 
must be taken into account. At the same time, there are certain 
kinds of bias in our communities with respect to the kinds of 
jobs which are open to females. These factors, too, must be taken 
into account in planning for vocational education programs. 

Obviously, as indicated above, the general educational 
attainment level of the population must be given consideration, 
and here, too, tiiere are vjide variations from one community to 
another. This factor is of particular importance in the upper 
2^9® groups because , in general , the educational attainment level 
declines as the population ages or in the older age groups. The 
older age groups will be more difficult to train and the training 
will be more es^ensive. This is the case because of the fact that 
the older workers will have to be given more basic training in 
communication skills than will the younger workers. On the other 
hand, they may be more difficult to place because of not only the 
bias which exist against the older worker, but because of their 
mobility and migration patterns. 

Certainly, the changing demand in our society for workers 
as related to our changing occupational and industrial complex 
must be given considerable weight. In other words, our communities 
are undergoing rapid changes with respect to the ways in which 
people earn a living. A statement by Mrs. Joan Bowers points 
these facts out very clearly. '"Also because of automation and 
the increasing eapectation of physical and cultural services, 
there is a shift from the manufacturing industries to the service 
occupations such as health, safety, sanitation, education, and 
community services. The magnitude of the shift to service occu- 
pations is clearly reflected in the fact that a comparatively 
short time ago the majority of the jobs were in production. To- 
day the service areas constitute 60 percent of the jobs, and the 
estimates are that this percentage will rise to 80 percent by 1980." 




SOCIAL STRATIFICATION SYSTEM 




Bach community has an approach to the acceptance of the 
democratic processes and attitudes toward the worth of the indivi.* 
dual. This is, of course, associated with the social stratifica- 
tion system within each community. We are talking specifically 
about the class structure and the class structure as it is cut 
through by the factor or race in American society. Race and 
class, especially, permeate almost every aspect of education in 
every community. This is, of course, no less true for vocational 
education. There are those who will state very specifically the 
basic conflict that vocational education is only for those who 
cannot go beyond a given level of general education. This is 
associated in turn with class structure. The basic conflict, 
however, is such that these same people v/ill say that certain 
people are not worth training, or, that they cannot learn or 
that the investment is too great. 
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But race and class are associated with migration patterns 
and this is particularly true of migration pattern for the Southern, 
region. In a recent article. Dr. C. Horace Hamilton has stated, 
"The mass of Negro migrants from the South has moved into the 
low-status, low-wage occupations of the North and West. In terms 
of numbers, the greatest absolute increases by occupation have 
occurred in ushc unskilled and semi-skilled occupations as opera 
tives, services, and miscellaneous; unskilled labor. However, 
there are some large percentage increases in the employment of 
Negroes in the middle and upper white collar occupation classes, 
as well as a significaiit increase in the number of Negro skilled 
craftsmen and kindred workers.” In other words, the attitudes 
toward the total democratic process must be taken into account 
in program development in vocational education. 

The worth of the individual must be taken into account 
in curriculum development. Many communities, at least in terms 
of the local power structure, have certain images in terms of 
the kinds of occupations which are associated with certain kinds 
of people. There are certain kinds of occupations in some com- 
munities that are associated with the Negro or the Puerto Rican, 
or some other characteristic. n*he?’e are some occupations which 
are associated with the particular class structure in the minds 
of the power structure in these communities . There are items ^ 
of importance and they will have a tr'^--\sndous impact on the kind 
of curric^ulT^Ri which can be de’^eloped in vocational education at 
the local commurjity level. It would be of interest to know how 
these factors are being taken into account in program development 
from one cc«Lmunity to another. Tliese images will change and 
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these patterns are changing. Nevertheless, ^e represent certain 
kinds of barriers to curriculum development for the total pop 
tion. In other words, we are suggesting that the attitudes toward 
work' and the attitudes toward particular occupations must be 
associated withv.the images that the leadership structure of the 
community has toward the total stratification system, particuiar.y 
as it re.lates to social class and to race. 



h FINAL NOTE 



I should liKe to close this discussion with a recent 
statement by Eli Ginsberg, Professor of Economics from Columbia 
university: “During the past century our young people have spent 

an increasing number of years in school preparatory to starting 
work The patterns of school have differed in various regions 

differed among the various groups in the population. benea 

these diversities have beer, certain general trends: Ch^^e 

and young people have tended to spend sta^ iaf 

fiichool year has been lengthened; the quaxi-y of the staf-. ha& 

been iic®)rovedj the curriculum has been broadened 
to better meet the needs of an increasingly 

population; more and more young people have been graduated from 
high school and going on to college. . . 

“Whenever a basic social institution such as _^e public 

school has multiple functions to perform, it is ,® _ 

the professional leadership as well as the concerned citizens 
wil/disagree about the exact emphasis which the institution 
should plLe on the accomplishment of one or another ooDetti^e 
No decaL has been free of disagreements about i^e 
of the school for preparing young people- for gainful ^pa.oyment 
not about the best ways to discharge this responsi il^ y. 

In 1786, it is reported that Thomas Jefferson, in writing 
to a friend, made the following statement; "Preach, my dear sir, 
fcrufXa^ainst ignorance. Establish and improve the law for 
educating the common people. Let our countrj^en toow ' * 

the tax which will be paid for this purpose is not ”°’^® ^ “ 
thousandeth part of what will be paid. . .if we leave the per ole 

in ignorance 

The job is not finished - the job will never be finished. 
There will be dlsaareements over direction and there will be 
SsagreinLts over'direction and there will be disagreements over 
techniques. Nevertheless, the end product for all is a more 





productive individual, a happier life for each individual, and 
a more affluent American society. 




EDUCATIONAL PSYGHOLOGSr AND THE CURRICULUM 



OR 



(A CUBE AND A BALL) 



Joseph C. Bledsoe 
Professor of Education 
University of Georgia 



The work of a scientist is in part practical: he designs 

e3?periments and makes observations. Another part of his labor 
is theoretical: he formulates conclusions frcwi his experimental 

findings, compares his results witli those of other workers, con- 
structs a theoretical system so as to represent and order the 
facts of observation as accurately as possible, or notes their 
conformation to existing theory. With the aid of the theory 
he derives predictions, which he again validates by new observa- 
tions , 



Science progresses both by collecting new es^eriences 
as well as by better ordering of those experiences or data al- 
ready possessed. It is primarily by the former process — that 
of inductive, empirical research that new knowledge comes into 
being. 



Within recent years the concept of “model‘s has come into 
fairly widespread useage. Sometimes the adjective "matheraatical" 
is applied? sometimes a geometric or physical model is suggested. 
The ancient Greeks developed Euclidean geometry to a high order 
of specificity but were unable to break the barrier represented 
by the three-dimensional world. It took another thousand years 
for the n— dimensions of the world of algebra to be discovered 
by the Arabs. Thus, both algebraic and geometric models may be 
of value in the conmunication of ideas as well as developing 
systems . 



Sn looking for a solid theoretical foundation upon which 
to build a model, the scientist or statistician must make clear 
just how far the concepts which ho uses are justified and are 
requisite. The justification of the.llggieilssysfeenilhe''devdlpps 
rests upon the demonstration of its usefulness in describing the 
results of e-^erience. The events and objects of the world of 
reality are always very complex. Prom among a vast number cf 
characteristics;:, present it is important to identify those which 
are essential from the standpoint of theory. Because ^the object 
of tiio world of reality cannot be comprshonded in a way that could 



lead to an exact theory, they are superseded by idealized con- 
ceptions which can be coiaprehended with relative ease. The 
object of creating theoretical models is to permit the mental 
reconstruction of the world of empirical fact. This statement 
does not mean that the theory necessitates putting the empirical 
facts into an inflexible predetermined scheme. Tho opposite is 
more nearly true. That is to say, the theory or model should 
be cons'^.ructed so that the facts are truthfully represented. 

Some sixty-odd years ago, a famous English writer wrote 
the following lines which are familiar to all of us (from *^Ths 
Elephant* s Child” , R. Kipling) . 

1 heep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all I knew) ? 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where cUid Who. 



We are most familiar with these as the six elements of a good 
story. I have frequently thought of these six elements in their 
relation to learning. Thus, the ‘‘Wbo" refers to the learner, 
from biridi to senescence or throughout the life span* The “Why” 
concerns philosophy, objectives, ends, purposes. “How” suggests 
processes, procedures, theories, media, and practices of learning. 
"Where” suggests that learning takes place in many locales and 
settings, but has particular implications for the school plant, 
facilities, and equipment. "Wnen" suggests the principles of 
readiness and the associated concepts of "the teachable moment” 
and the "developmental task". "VThat" suggests the content or 
kinds of learnxng e 3 q>eriences to be provided, or the curriculum. 
Since, by mere accident, tbese elements add up to six, an obvious 
idealized geometric model is suggested t the cube, made of six 
sides. In the language of factor analysis, this geometric model 
has the interesting property of orthogonality or independence. 

That is to say# there is no overlapping between the elements 
and we have six apparently pure factors. Obviously this is not 
a true representation of the world of reality. Unfortunately 
some critics of education and lay people seem to be of the opinion 
that especially the "How" and the "What" i’fi Teacher Education 
are entirely orthogonal or independent, since colleges of educa- 
ticn are supposed to teach exclusively the "How" while liberal 
arts and or sciences teach the "What" • I do not presume to know 
precisely what the model approaching the real world is, but I 
am confident It is more like a sphere or ball than a cube, for 
each of thesfe six elements seems to merge somehow into the" btbetr 
and the establishiiient of the six rubrics or classifications for 
nxir convenience rather than descriptive of che properties of the 






^apt. Surely^ educational psychology can cuntiribute in iuawy 
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ways to enable learners (who) to learn tasks and activities 
(what) in more efficient and effective processes (how) in many 
settings (where) and at many times (when) for many objectives 
(why) . 



Educational psychology is concerned with the application 
of the principles, techniques, and other resources of psychology 
to the solution of problems confronting the teacher as he attempts 
to direct the growth of learners toward worthy objectives. More 
specifically, educational psychology is concerned with an under- 
standing of (a) the learner— his development, his needs, and 
his individual peculiarities, (b) the learninc/ situation, in- 
cluding the influence of groups and group dynamics as they affect 
learning? and (c) the process by which learning can be made more 
effective and more efficient. To accomplish these purposes, 
educational psychology must maintain contact with both general 
psychology and educational practice. 

The curriculum may be defined as ” a sequence of potential 
experiences set up in the school for the purpose of disciplining 
children and youth in group ways of thinking and acting." (Smith, 
Stanley, Shores, p. 4) The task of curriculum development (ac-^ 
cording to Smith, Stanley, and Shores) has at least four signifi- 
cant aspects. (1) the determination of educational directions? 

(2) the choice of principles and procedures for selecting and 
ordering the potential experiences comprising the instructional^ 
program? (3) the selection of a pattern of curriculuifi organization 
and (4) the determination of principles and procedures which 
changes in the curriculum can be made, evaluated, and sustained. 
(Smith, Stanley, Shores, p. 7) . 



These terms (curriculum development and educational 
psychology) both represent complex clusters of ideas loosely 
grouped together — a higher —order concept. Normally w© think of 
these ideas and tlio sub-concepts within them as only partially 
def incd>le and measurable by empirical means . Since it is impossi- 
ble to attack the entire field of possible problems suggested by 
these concepts, it has been the practice of most laboratory ' and 
field researchers to attack small problems and gradually bit-by- 
bit and block-by-block add to the total picture within the large 
field. Most persons would probably agree that we have achieved 
greater success with the analytical aspects of breaking down 
than we have with the corresponding synthesizing phases of adding 
the pieces to get a clear picture of the jig-saw puzzle > 2t xs 
difficult to cairy on large-scale research which permits many 
variables to be analyzed at one time. Until the recent develop- 
ment of multi-variate analysis, the "law of the single variable" 
or "vary one thing at a time, holding others constant" required 
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mucli research be limited to small « readily controlled areas* 



Q]ijj 0 role of antecedents and consecjuents m curriculum 

and psychological research is also a matter of concern* Thus, 

the same variable may be interpreted in one context as an ante— 

-?i ^ Mi. sVklA arkrl -i r» a «ftr»on<l context as a con- 

sequent or dependent variable. Thus, an event in time (A) may 
predispose a second event, (B) which in turn leads to a third 
event (C) . The second event (B) may thus ^ considered as a 
consecquent (A) an antecedent of (C) • To cite an example# three 
years ago one of our doctoral students, a former high school 
science teacher, became very interested in the phenomenon of 
” change in interest in science during the high school years” • 
Change in interest can of course be either positive or negative, 
thus he was interested in both gains and losses* He was not 
interested in small changes which might be attributed to errors 
of measurement, but rather in significant changes which he de- 
fined operationally as one standard deviation above or below 
the mean. Boys and girls were considered separately. He first 
considered the changes as consequents or dependent variables and 
atten^ted to determine factors which may have led to or precipi- 
tated these "'effects’'. Next he treated the changes as independent 
variables or as antecedents to see what, if any, general charac- 
teristics may have differentiated the persons with significant 
gains from those who lost interest or who did not change in their 
degree of relative interest. In the present paper, we could of 
course consider educational psychology as both cause and effect 
or more precisely independent or dependent variables and curricu- 
lum development in the same way. In reality both of these high- 
order concepts may be coneived in both ways* It seems ^ more 
appropriate to the writer, however, to think of educational psy- 
chology as a means to develop a more effective curriculum* Thus, 
although in one sense, we change or develop the curriculum as a 
means of reaching the objectives or goals of the schools, educa- 
tional psychology would seem to be even earlier in the stre^ of 
possible manipulation since insights derived by study of princi- 
ples of psychology applied to education should permit more effect 

tive curriculvmi building. 



In the present paper, I should like to attempt briefly 
to consider the following points or questions s 

1 * The scope of psychological res^earch in education* 

2 1 Th-> conditions necessary for evaluating curriculum 
research 

3 . The need for new approaches in research. 

4* Complexity of curriculum evaluations* 

5 • Inadequacy of dependence on objective data alone • 



6 . 

7. 



Need for "good sense" in interpreting researcli.^ 
Opportunities in psychological research in education 



SCOPE OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOG3T 



What is the proper scope of educational psychology? 

Should it, for example, be as much restricted to the pupil as it 
is at present? Can research do anything to reduce the gap between 
advancing knowledge and established practice? What methodological 
and organizational innovations in research are needed? How can 
due recognition be gained for the contributions of psychological 
research in education? How can additional funds for research be 
secured? These are obviously large questions. On the answers, • 
it is apparent, depend the directions which research in educational 
psychology should take. 



The educational industry — covering 50 million students, 
eit 5 )loying 2 million teachers and professors, and budgeted at well 
over $25 billion — is the largest nonmilitary undertaking in the 
nation. It includes a wide variety of persons. — pupils, instruc- 
tors, librarians, counselors, speech correctionists, textbook 
writers, audio-visual specialists, superintendents, principals, 
deans, architects, presidents, trustees, school board members. 

It includes a variety of functions ; not only teaching, but remedial 



training, curriculum development, administration, finance, and 
public relations. It includes all kinds of learning ; motor lie, 
verbal knowledge, social skills, interests, attitudes, values# and 



habits. There are important applications of psychology to^^lX 
these persons, to all these functions, to all these types of 
learning. At present, however, vast fields remain unexplored 
and untouched , not because they are unexplorable or untouchable , 
but because educational psychologists have never had the re^ourceii 
to mount a broad attack on all fronts. The pupil has been mo^t 
accessible to those seeking a graduate degree so it is pupils 
(or rats or pigeons) that have figured in much educational r 3 search 
Study of the acquisition of academic knowledge calls for fewe:* 
..esources than sL:dy of factors affecting financial support of 
education so we have -'^vmerous studies of arithmetic, but few of 
public opinion. After a while, necessity and custom tend to be- 
come rationalized as virtue, whereupon some adopt the view that 
educational psychology should be restricted to its present limited 
scope in order to remain respectably ** scientific" . 
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COliJDITIOKS FOR EVi>XiUAa?ING OJRldlCULtJM RESEARCH 



It is much easier to describe the conditions for research 
studies designed to determine tlie relative effectiveness of cur- 
riculum patterns than it is to create these conditions in an 
actual investigation. Perhaps this fact accounts for »o mueh 
criticism of curriculum research. Even so, criteria against 
which curriculum research can be judged can serve as guidelines 
for improvement in the design of curriculum research* Recent 
development of more adequate research designs and high-speed 
electronic computer equipment can permit more adequate experi- 
ments and evaluative studies to be made. A word of caution# 
however, seuns appropriate* In order to set up the conditions 
required for experimental investigations, assumptions must be 
made with respect to the values, beliefs, knowledges, and skills 
of the significant persons in the educational enterprise— pupils , 
teachers, administrators, members of the community. In prac- 
tice the determination and validation of these assumptions are 
overwhelming, almost impossible tasks. 

Briefly, four conditions are necessary to appraise cur- 
riculum research. Ifhese ar^^s 

- 1 . 

(1) ^Phe theory of the curriculum pattern to be tested 
must be stated unequivocally. 

(2> Ihe conditions under which the curriculum..pattern 
is tried out must be described in detail* . 

(3) The anticipated results of the curriculum theory 
must be stated as hypotheses derived from the theory* 

(4) Data must be collected to determine whether or not 
the hypotheses derived from the curriculum theory 
were borne out by the observed facts? for as these 
hypotheses are tested, confirmed or invalidated by 
observation the theory is affirmed or denied* 



NEW APPROACHES 



Are any new directions desirable in the methodology and 
.xg^r.nization of research in educational psychology? Without a 
Sovibtc yes. In current terminology, a "systems” approach is 
cabled for* It is gratifying that this confi^rence represents a 
sigrificant phase in this systems approach. What does this systems 
approach mean? 
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We often say that the learning of pupils is complex, being 
tied to the child's or student's interest, his past experience, 
his home, neighborh\ od and other cultural influences, same 

complsKity characterises every aspect of education. A complex 
situation can be investigated in various ways, all useful. One 
approach is the analytic or piecemeal one, in which on© segment 
or aspect of a problem is studied more or less in isolation or 
under so*>called "controlled conditions" * At the other extreme is 
the large-scale, l^ng-term investigation which attempts to study 
simultaneously as many factors and th^^.r interactions as possible. 
We do not have enough of either type of study, surely we have 
had more of the small, cross-section, fragmented type t h a n we 
have had of the other. A crucial need is for more studies utiliz- 
ing the ■'arge-scale, long-term, comprehensive "systems" a;pproach. 
OSiis approach calls for a research organization extending beyond 
the single college professor and the resources available to him. 

We are grateful to the individual professors and students Who 
have advanced our knowledge of the psychology of education as 
far as they have. But complex, large<*scale problems can benefit 
also from research on a larger scale, extending beyond the re- 
sources, interests, and lifetime of one individual. Sudh research 
and development centers or institutes should include educa- 
tional psychologist. 

One special type of institute-— one in educational measure- 
ment seems especially needed. The importance of measurement in 
education can hardly be overstressed . Slow or costly methods 
of wia agurftmenfc constitute a serious handicap in many areas. 



COMPLEXITY OF CURRICULUM EVALUATION 



In evaluating curriculum studies in the past we have often 
tended to minimize the complexity of this kind of research. Per- 
haps because the logical bases of es^perimentation historically 
emphasized simplicity and idealized forms and because natural 
science and animal learning experiments permitted a higher degree 
of control, this tendency was a logical one and to be expected. 

At first glance, it would seem to be a simple matter to teach a 
segment of some subject or skill to two or more groups of children 
exposing the groups to different systems or patterns of instruc- 
tion. After the esperimental period, we assess the learning 
v;hich has taken place by means of tests, or otJier similar ways, 
compare test scores, and raxik the instructional systems or pat- 
terns for effectiveness in terms of the relative standings of 
the groups taught. Sometimes the final rankings are presented 
without qualification — that is. Program A is the bast way to 
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teach the subject under any conceivable set of conditions. As 
naive as this may seem, it is not rare. 

Upon reflection, such a conclusion is obviously unlikely. 
Normally in evaluation we are able to sample only a fraction of 
the content taught. A different sample might produce a different 
array of ranks. The assumption that the same sample of content 
was taught by two or more procedurea iwiyht have been incorrect, 
since the theory of a given program may omit material or intro- 
duce non-essential material not common to other programs. 

Effects of differences in objectives may not be fully 
considered. Thus, Program A may be preferable for mastery of 
factual data while Program B may be better for developing skills 
in discovery and creative or critical thinking. In fact, evalua- 
tions of some of the new curriculum patterns in high school 
science teaching have revealed precisely this sort of differences. 

Pacing of instruction is another source of possible con- 
founding which has not always been considered. Thus programs 
may agree in assigning high value to certain outcomes but the 
realization of these goals may vary with different programs. 
Tested too soon, children in a certain program may seem to be 
inferior where as with testing delayed for a year or two, the 
apparent inferiority of pupils in that program may dissipate. 

A fifth factor complicating evaluative research is the 
lack of control of teaching within a particular method or system. 
A program of instruction represents often a paper organisation. 
Sometimes teachers may agree on paper to teach according to a 
specific program, but in actual practice variations in teaching 
practices within each of the competing programs can be such as 
to reduce considerably the supposed differences between or among 
them and make them more alike than was expected or intended. 

Thus, contamination of the programs vitiate the findings such 
as to render them far less valuable. In fact, findings may 
indicate no differences in competing programs when if “pure” 
systems could be established, real differences in these programs 
might be discovered. 

Finally, perhaps the most difficult factor in evaluative 
research to control is quality of teaching. I submit that this 
factor accounts for much of the conflicting evidence on the 
value of certain approaches or methods of teaching. To give 
an exaruple of what I mean, during the year 1963-64, 1 had the 
opportunity and privilege of directing a doctoral study to 
evaluate two methods of teaching introductory microbiology. 

The substantive hypothesis was that students enrolled in tiie 



classes where film slides employing photomicrography, color and 
time-lapse photographic techniques would learn significantly 
more concepts, exhibit greater laboratory skills, and have better 
attitudes toward science than students enrolled in the conven- 
tional class wherin no such procedures were used. The slides 
were very carefully prepared by a person who was competent in 
both microbiology and photographic techniques and were prepared 
for the particular course, carefully woven into the units of 
study of the course. A cross-over design was employed which 
enabled instructors to teach under both procedures. (Quite 
parenthetically to the main point here is that the experimental 
procedures indicated a very significant superiority and the film 
slides have now been incorporated as a regulareprocedure in this 
institution. I am also reliably informed that the film slide 
set has been duplicated and is now being used in a number of 
institutions other than the University of Georgia) . The main 
point I wish to make, however, was that .the survey of related 
literature on the use of audio-visual media in the teaching of 
science presented a most bewildering and remarkable picture. 

For practically every study suggesting superiority of audio- 
visual media, a corresponding study indicating the inferiority 
of such media could be found. About as many studies revealed 
no apparent difference. No wonder educational research is often 
criticized as academic pot-boiling*. I contend that the crucial 
issue in these studies was not so much the use of selected audio- 
visual instructional techniques as the quality of teaching . How 
many of us have seen a good potential aid or procedure employed 
poorly by a lazy, incompetent teacher? The old cliche — "It's 
not what you do, but the way that you do it" — seems pertinent 
here. An instructional program is one thing in the hands of 
expert, interested teachers and quite another in the hands of 
teachers not so^'es^ert and interested. Yet in evaluating rival 
systems of instruction, how can we assure comparable quality of 
teaching or allow for the effect of differences in this factor? 

How many instances of research have resulted in findings 
and subsequent recommendations based not on the instructional 
programs so much as on these six factors which have been mentioned? 
Yet this analysis is surely incomplete. At any rate, these six 
factors are enough to confirm the contention that this kind of 
research is not simple. They suggest the belief that we cannot 
hope to evaluate programs of instruction as wholes . Instead, 
we must settle for evaluating them in part, on some selected, 
delimited basis. We need also to describe as fully as possible 
the conditions which impose restrictions on the extent to which 
the findings can be generalized. 
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teach the subject under any conceivable set of conditions. As 
naive as this may seem, it is not rare. 

Upon reflection, such a conclusion is obviously unlikely. 
Normally in evaluation we are able to sample only a fraction of 
the content taught. A different sample might produce a different 
array of ranks. The assumption that the same sample of content 
was taught by two or more procedures might have been incorrect, 
since the theory of a given program may omit material or intro- 
duce non-essential material not common to other programs. 

Effects of differences in objectives may not be fully 
considered. Thus, Program A may be preferable for mastery of 
factual data vjhiie I’rogram B may be better for developing skills 
in discovery and creative or critical thinking. In fact, evalua- 
tions of some of the new curriculum patterns in high school 
science teaching have revealed precisely this sort of differences . 

Pacing of instruction is another source of possible con- 
founding which has not always been considered. Thus programs 
may agree in assigning high value to certain outcomes out the 
realization of these goals may vary with different programs. 
Tested too soon, children in a certain program may seem to be 
inferior where as with testing delayed for a year or two, the 
apparent inferiority of pupils in that program may dissipate. 

A fifth factor complicating evaluative research is the 
lack of control of teaching within a particular method or system. 
A program of instruction represents often a paper organization. 
Sometimes teachers may agree on paper to teach according to a 
specific program, but in actual practice variations in teaching 
practices within each of the competing programs can be such as 
to reduce considerably the supposed differences between or among 
them and make them more alike than was expected or intended. 

Thus, contamination of the programs vitiate the findings such 
as to render them far less valuable. In fact, findings may 
indicate no differences in competing programs when if pure 
systems could be established, real differences in these programs 
might be discovered. 

Finally, perhaps the most difficult factor in evaluative 
research to control is quality of teaching. I submit that this 
factor accounts for much of the conflicting evidence on the 
value of certain approaches or methods of teaching. To give 
an example of what I mean, during the year 1963-64, I had the 
opportunity and privilege of directing a doctoral study to 
evaluate two methods of teaching introductory microbiology. 

The substantive hypothesis was that students enrolled in the 
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INADEQUACY OF “OBJECl^IVE- DATA ALONE 



In evaluating learning under different systems of instruc- 
tion, tJiere seems to be the notion that there is little place 
for subjective decisions, that the aim should be to collect an 
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of these data will in itself produce a dependable ranking of 
systems of instruction. One problem is the precise definition 
of "objective”. Dc Interviews with pupils, teachers* estimates 
of pupils ability or achievement, observations of behavior yield 
objective measures? Certainly these procedursi® provide quantita- 
tive data, but are they objective? 



Besides the problem of difiniticns of "objective" and 
"subjective" tl^ere is a danger in seeming to set up a dichotomy! 
judgment vs. objective, one or the other. Any such dichotomy is, 
of course, unreal. In these times when quantitative research ia 
highly regarded pure conjecture, that is, weighing one opinion 
against another, would have little respect. In the court of 
professional opinion, a reasonable amount of empirical evidence 
to support one's decisions is regiiired. On the other hand, some 
decisions occasionally have to be made on subjective grounds. 
Rather than a dichotomy, pure judgment and pure use of objective 
data may be considered as the theoretical extremes of a continuum. 
Most evaluators represent positions close to the midpoint of 
this continuum. 



Still some evaluators dc not seem to appreciate the 
appropriate place of judgment in evaluative research. It may 
be that they are not fully aware how much they must rely on. 
judgment. Sometimes no mention of such judginent is made and on 
other occasions such instances are cited hurriedly and almost 
apologetically. 

Yet judgment may oe extxeme}.y lipportant in organizing 
and in conducting research. In fact v?here basic objective data 
are not available and/or trustwortruy, judgment must play a promi- 
nent role in such areas as decision to make the study, the se- 
lection of grade levels and subjects, the length of the experi- 
ment, the analysis of objectives and content of rival programs, 
the kinds of data to be collected, the choice of available 
tests and/or the constructing and validating of original measure- 
ment, the selection of statistical methods for treatment of data, 
and the final interpretation of the findings. 

It is unfortunate that lack of printing space often leads 
an investigator to decide to report only what he did and what he 



found. Many readers will accept uncritically whatever is re- 
ported without wondering why certain tests were chosen over 
others and whether or not the rival programs were taught with 
approximately equal quality. More careful selection of manu- 
scripts for publication of longer analytic descriptions of 
evaluative studies that can meet higher standards may be a more 
satisfactory alternative to a greater number of studies stripped 
of important details. 

The iirportant point is not that we should leave evalua- 
tion to personal opinion and subjective judgment but that we 
should not deceive ourselves into thinking that we can reduce 
to zero the need for judgment. Instead we should recognize and 
report such instances of decisions based on such judgment as 
honestly and freely as we do in strictJ.y quantitative research., 



GOOD SENSE IN CURRICULUM RESEARCH 



Within recent years new and better means of controlling 
es^erimental factors and of treating quantitative data has re- 
sulted in improvements in curriculum research. Yet it is doubt- 
ful that the quality of such research will be enhanced as much 
by technical impro'f’^ements as by corresponding improvements in 
methods of procuring valid and relevant data to start with and 
by ways to find out the educational significance of .the differ- 
ences which may have statistical significance. Even the most 
refined formula for determining the reliability of differences 
does not preclude the possibility of drawing erroneous conclu- 
sions or judgments indefinsible as far as educational practice 
is concerned. 

Some years ago an investigator performed an experiment 
to determine the relative effectiveness of three methods of i • 
teaching simple subtraction in arithmetic. His study involved 
measures of error and rates of work on? subtraction tests and 
the use of large groups of subjects,/ one set of the groups being 
about two grades higher than the others. On the end test, the 
means for the younger group in terms of errors v/ere 21, 12, and 
13, for the X/ Y and Z methods respectively. He employed a 
formula acceptable at the time to determine the reliaibility of 
differences between means, and found that Method X was definitely 
the least effective, with a slight but unreliable advantage of 
Z over Y. On this basis he recommended the adoption of Method 
Z. However, he neglected opportunity for error, with the result 
that he inflated the differences among the programs w.ith re- 
spect to effectiveness. On the average, X subjects who made a 
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mean of 21 errors, were accurate in 203 or in 91% of their chances. 
The corresponding average percentages of ac»curacy for Y and z 
subjects were both 94. Thus the least accurate group differed 
from the two more accurate groups by three chances in 100, a 
margin so small as probably to be disregarded in classroom 
practice. In essence, the three methods were about as equally 
satisfactory. 

Had the investigator had the best and most refined 
formula for determining the reliabilities of differences, what 
might have happened? He might have found the measures of re- 
liability to be greater or less than those he reported. Regard- 
less of what test he used, whether average errors or percentage 
of accuracy, the differences would still have been of dubious 
’'^UCATIONAL significance. Rarely indeed are choices made in 
structional practice on the basis of three percentage points. 

Other questions may have been relevant, for example, might not 
the X procedure (the one which caime out poorest) have been easier 
to teach meaningfully and might it not have yielded learning with 
greater potential value? 

What the investigator overlooked is that programs of 
instruction are supposedly evaluated not to provide opportunities 
to demonstrate mastery of sophisticated techniques, but to answer 
significant (that is practically significant) questions which 
will improve the conditions of school learning. Curriculum re- 
search must be competently done, but it must be oriented to the 
possible usefulness of the results in managing the processes of 
teaching and learning. When this condition is met, negative 
findings as well as positive findings may be valuable, as when 
the exaggerated claims of some new curriculum pattern or organi- 
zation of content may be found to be wanting. 

In this connection it has sometimes been said that "the 
trouble with educational research is that it answers questions 
nobody asks" . Certainly, good sense dictates that pressing 
problems of educating our children and youth should receive high 
priority in our attention. 



OPPORTUNITIES IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



In closing, I should like to quote from an article by 
Dr . Herbert Conrad of the United States Office of Education en- 
titled "Research in Education: Directions and Misdirections", 

published in the 1962 Teachers College Record . 




"Education is now a vast enterprise, enormously 
visible, indispensably useful, and basically ap- 
proved by the great majority — yet by virtue of its 
size, cost, and complexity, the object of persis- 
tent attacks • The mu3 tiple facets of education 
present endless opportunities for psychological 
research; and the availability of increased funds 
suggesT:s 'zne reasxuxxxuy wx o 

stematic type of research, organized around the 
problems to be solved rather than around the highly 
limited resources of the individual research worker. 

In education, psychology now finds both a 
majestic opportunity and a deep moral obligation 
to enlarge its contribution. The national interest 
requires that psychological research in education 
receive greater consideration and support than it 
has yet been granted. The most immediate agents 
of progress here would be the psychologists and 
educators themselves, the universities, school 
systems, state departments of education, profes- 
sional organizations, private foundations, and 
the federal government. The potential for a 'great 
leap forward' lies before us, provided that in- 
creased resources are organized in an orientation 
free from the timidity of poverty and delivered 
from the veneration of tradition." 
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CURRENT RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS IN !IEE U.S, OFFICE OP EIXJCATIOK 

C 

Duane M. Nielsen 

Director, Educational Resources Development Branch 

U. S. Office of Education 



The following few selected charts, list of priorities 
and project reports were taken from Dr. Nielsen's presentation. 

The foiiowiixy are some of tlie funded curriculum projects 
which have been approved by U.S.O.E. under 4 (c) of the 1963 
Vocational Act. If you are interested in any of these studies 
please correspond with the principal investigator. 



TITLE: How to Improve Teaching for Non-Farm Agricultural Occupa 

tions 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Robert E. Taylor, Professor of 

Agricultural Education 

INSTITUTION: The Ohio State University 

TOTAL FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $76,370 

DURATION: Beginning, March 30, ^965. Ending, August 31, 1965 



TITLE: Development and Evaluation of an Experimental Curriculum 

for the New Quincy, Massachusetts , Vocational-Technical 
School 

PRINCIPAL IjTVESTIGATORS: Dr. Maurice J. Daly, Assistant Superin- 

dent for Vocational-Technical Education, 
The Quincy Public Schools, and Dr. Robert 
M. Gagne, Director of Research, The 
American Institutes for Research 

INSTITUTIONS: The Quincy, Massachusetts, Public Schools and The 

American Institutes for Research 

TOTAL FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $190,428 

DURATION: Beginning, April 26, 1965. Ending, June 30, 1966 
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TITLE: Development of a Curriculum and Materials for Teaching 

Basic Vocational Talents 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR; Dr. John T. Dailey, Research Professor 
INSTITUTION: The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

TOTAL FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $171,702 

DURATION: Beginning, April 1, 1965. Ending, September 39, 1966 



TITLE: Revised Instructional Prograias for “Slow Learners'’ to 

Improve Their Job Placement Opportunities 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mr. Elliott D. Becken, Assistant Superin 

^endent of Schools 

INSTITUTION: School District 548C, Medford, Oregon 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $29,916 

DURATION: Beginning, April 30, 1965. Ending, March 31, 1966 



TITLE: An Experimental Program to Compare Education Versus 

Training for Young School Dropouts 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Jacob J. Kaufman, Professor of Eco- 

nomics and Director, Institute for 
Research in Human Resources 

INSTITUTION: The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa, 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $194,997 

DURATION: Beginning, July 9, 1965. Ending, February 28, 1970 



TITLE: Development and Evaluation of Instructional Programs ii 

Ornamental Nursery, Floriculture, and Turf Occupations for 
the Northeastern United States 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Gene M. Love, Associate Professor, 

Department of Agricultural Education 
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INSTITUTION: The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 

Pennsylvania 

TOTAL FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: ?105,971 

DURATION: Beginning, May 21, 1955. Ending, June 30, 1966 



TITLE: Bsqperiinental and Development Study of a Four Year Com* 

prehensive Education Program 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Hr. Lloyd G. Benhaiu, Sigh School Principal 

INSTITUTION: Hudson Public Schools, Hudson, Ohio 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $75,555 

DURATION: Beginning, July 1, 1965. Ending, June 30, 1969 



TITLE: Identification of Occupational Clusters and the Develop- 

ment of Outlines for High School Training Courses 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Donald Maley, Professor and Head 

Industrial Education Department 

INSTITUTION: University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $48,572 ^ 

% 

DURATION: Beginning, September 1, 1965. Ending, August 31, 1966 



TITLE: Establishment of a Course of Study in American Industry 

as a Transitional Subject Between General and Vocational 
Education 

PRINCIPAl'j INVESTIGATORS: Dr. Wesley L. Face, Chairman, Metals 

Department and Dr. Eugene R. F« Flug, 
Supervisor, On-Ccampus Student Teaching 

INSTITUTION: Stout State University, Menomonie, Wisconsin 



FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: 



$202,786 










DURATION? Beginning, June 1, 1965. Ending, June 30, 1970 



TITLE: An Industrial Arts Curriculum Project for the junior 

High School 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Edward R. Towers, Associate Pro- 

fessor, College of Education 

INSTITUTION: The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

FEDERAIs FUNDS REQUESTED: $126,420 

DURATION: Beginning, June 1,. 1965. Ending. November 30, 1966 



XITTjE: E 3 <i>erinientation with Computer-Assisted Instruction in 

Technical Education 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Harold E. Mitzel, Professor of 

Psychology and Education, and Dr. 
George L. Brandon, Head, Department of 
Vocational Education 



INSTITUTION: The Pennsylvania State University, University 

Park, Pennsylvania 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $165,080 

DURATION: Beginning June 1, 1965. Ending, May 31, 1969 



TITLE: Curriculum Development and Training Program for Food 

Service Employees 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS: Dr. Marjorie M. McKinley, Head, Institu- 

tion Management Department,- and Dr. 

Hester Chadderdon, Professor, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Department 

INSTITUTIcafi: Iowa State University of Science and Technology, Ames 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $37,600 

DURATION; Beginning, September 1, 1965. Ending, August 31. 1968 




TITLE: Developmental Program in Animal Science 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR; Dr. W. S. Stone, Professor of Animal 

Science 

INSTITUTION? State Universsity of New Yorlc, Delhi/ New York 
FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $58/077 

DURATION: Beginning/ June 1/ 1965. Ending/ November 30, 1969 



TITLE: Approaches in Assessing Needs for, Content of, and Factors 

to Consider in Offering Home Economics Courses for Gain- 
ful Employment 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. June Cozine, Head/ Home Economics 

Education 

INSTITUTION: Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

I._DERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $6,7 72 

DURATION: Beginning June 1, 1965. Ending December 31, 1965 



TITLE: Technical Training for Industrial Radiographers 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. H. D. Bearden, Director, Texas 

Engineering Extension Cervice 

INSTITUTION: Texas A & M University, College Station, TexaJ 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $67,001 

DURATION: Beginning, June 1, 1965. Ending, August 31, 1966 



TI'^E- A Prooosal to Prepare Teachers and to Develop Instruc- 
’ tionai Materials for Food Service Occupations 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS: Dr. Helen Hollandsworth, Associate 

Professor, Home Economics Education, 
and Mr. Henry Barbour, Director of Ho- 
tel, Restaurant and Institutional 
Management 
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INSTITUTION: Michi 9 an State University, Ea.7t Lansing, Michigan 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $6,550 

DURATION; Beginning, July 1, 1965. Ending, Decertiber 31, 1965 

TITLE: The Classification of Education Objectives in the Psycho- 

motor Domain 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Elizabeth Jane Simpson, Professor 

and Chairman, Division of Home Economics 
Education 

INSTITUTION; University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $9,000 

DURATION; Beginning, June 1, 1965. Ending, May 31, 1966 



TITLE: A Pilot Project in Curriculum Development for Work Experi- 

ence and "Occupations” 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR; Marvin C. Groelle, Supervisor of Classes 

for the Mentally Retarded 

INSTITUTION; Oaliland Unified School District, Oakland, California 
FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $7,034 

DURATION; Beginning, July 1, 1965. Ending, July 31, 1966 



TITLE: The Development and Improvement of Directed Work— Experi- 

ence Programs in Expanded Vocational Education Offerings 
in Agriculture at the Secondary School Level 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Harold R. Cushman, Professor, Agricul- 

tural Education 

INSTITUTION: Department of Rural Education, New York State College 

of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $39,418 
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DURATION: Beginning, October 1, 1965 o Ending, January 31, 1968 



TITLE: The Development of a Master Teacher Training Curriculum 

for Teachers of Occupational Level Training Programs 





PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. John L. 0* Brian, Graduate School of 

Education, Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education 

INSTITUTION: Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $46,001 

DURATION: Beginning, October 1, 1965. Ending, May 31, 1966 

TITLE? A Competency Pattern Approach to Curriculum ConstrucCion 
in Distributive Teacher Education 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mrs. Lucy C. Crawford, Associate Pro- 

fessor of Vocational Education 

INSTITUTION? Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blaclcsburg, Virginia 
FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $48,026 
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DURATION: Beginning, September 1, 1965. Ending, November 30, 1967 

TITLE: A Study of the Aviation Mechanics Occupation 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr . David Allen 

INSTITUTION: Division of Vocational Education, University of Cali- 

fornia, Los Angeles, California 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $195,990 , 

DURATION: Beginning, October 1, 1965, Ending, March 31, 1967 

TITLE: Scientific Secretary Training Program Development 
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PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 



John H* Swenson.. Director, 
Class Instruction 



Bureau < * 



INSTITUTION: University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $79,920 

DURATION: Beginning, September 20, 1965. Ending, September 18, 1967 

TITLE: Curriculum Development Programs for Preschool Teaser Aides 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mrs, Naomi LeB. Naylor, Preschool Consul tanii 

Delinquency Study Project 

INSTITUTION: Soutixern Illinois University, Edwardsville, Illinois 

FEDERAL BOUNDS REQUESTED: $76,973 

DURATION: Beginning, November 1, 3965. Ending, April 30, 1967 



TITLE: The Development and Evaluation of Educational Systems 

Packages for the Occupational Training of Depressed Ar^a 
Students in Five Basic Subject Areas 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Don D. Bushnell 

INSTITUTION: Brooks, Foundation, Santa Barbara, California 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $36,990 

DOKATIONs Beginning, September 1, 1965. Ending, February 28, 1966 






TITLE* Identification of IChowledge in the Field of Child Develop- 
ment Important for Mothers and Child Care Workers to Know 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mrs. Ruth E. Whitmarsh and Dr. Elizabeth 

J. Simpson, Vocational and Technical 
Education, College of Education 



INSTITUTION: University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

FBDBIUdi FUNDS REQUESTED: $8,970 
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DURATION? Beginning, December 1, 1965. Ending, August 31, 1966 



TITLE? A Curriculum Development Program for a Paramedical Educa- 
tion Center 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Bill J. Fullerton, Professor and Chairman 

of Department of Secondary Education 

INSTITDTKMI: Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $8,471 

DURATION: Beginning, November 15, 1965. Ending, May 14, 1966 



TITLE: Effects of Fiejld and Job Orientated TechnicaLl Retraining 

on Manpower Utilization of the Unemployed 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR; Dr. David C. Bjorkquist 

INSTITUTION: The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 

Pennsylvania 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $138,818 

DURATION: Beginning, i'ebruary 1, 1964. Ending, June 3Q, 1968. 



TITLE: A Study of Reconmendations for Technical Education Curricula 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Joseph P. Arnold, AssistcUit Professor of 

Technical and Applied Arts 

INSTIUJTION: Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED; $5,698 

DURATION: Beginning, July 1, 1965. Ending, December 31, 1965 



TITLE: An Investigation of Changes in Gregg Shorthand 



I 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mrs. Ruth H. Gaffga, New York University, 

School of Education 

INSTITUTION: New York University, New York, New York 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $6,734 

DURATION: Beginning, June 1, 1965. Ending, May 31, 1966 

TITLE: Development and Evaluation of a One-Semester Stenography 

Courses Phase One of a Two-Phase Program 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Patsy McMurtrie, San Francisco State 

v# w .a* a* ^ w 

INSTITUTION: San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 

fornia 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $9,000 

DURATION: Beginning, June 1, 1965. Ending, May 31, 1966 

mm mm mm mm •• •• •• •• 

TITLE: To Develop a Program in Salesmanship for Testing the Use 

of Program Text-Books in Adult Education 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Raymond B. Russell 

INSTITUTION: Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $6,653 

DURATION: Beginning, September 1, 1965. Ending, January 31, 1966 



TITLE: The Scoial Restoration of Young Offenders 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS: Dr. Wallace Mandell and Dr. Clyde E. 

Sullivan 

INSTITUTION: Staten Island Mental Health Society 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $362,991 
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DURATION: Beginning, June 1, 1965. Ending, May 31, 1966 



TITLE; Preparation of the Disadvantaged for Vocational Training 
PRIKCl^PAL INVESTIGATOR; C. R. Jeffery 

INSTITUTION; Washington School of Psychiatry, Washington, 0. C. 
FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $157,488 

DURATION; September 1, 1965. Ending, August 31, 1967 



TITLE; ^e Identification of Common Occupational Skills 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR; Douglas p. Sjogren, Associate Professor 

and Director of Itesearch 

INSTITUTION; Colorado State University 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED; $65,560 

DURATION: September, 1965. Ending, February, 1967 



TITLE; Development of Training Programs fpr Youth Preparing to 
Enter Non-Farm Jobs 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR; Dr. C. M. Curtis, Associate Professor of 

Vocational Agricultural Education, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Agricultural Education 

INSTITUTION: College of Agriculture, Louisiana State University, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $52,915 

DURATION: Beginning, June 1, 1965. Ending, May 31, 1967 



TITLE: Development of Curriculum Guide in Electro-Mechanical 

Technology 
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PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Dr. Maurice W. Roney ^ Director, School of 

Industrial Educati^on 



INSTITUTION: Oklahoma State Uxniversity, Stillwater, Oklahoma 



FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $55,428 



DURATION? Beginning, October 1, 1965. Ending, September 31, 1966 



TITLE: The Establishing of a Comprehensive Health institute in 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: 



Dr. Louis J. Kishkunas, Assistant Superi/i- 
tendent for Occupational, Vocational, and 
Technical Education 



INSTITUTION: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Board of Educa ;ion 



FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $98,875 



DURATION: Beginning, April 1, 1965. Ending, June 30, 1966 



TITLE: Development of a Curriculum Guide in Bio~Medical Equipment 

Technology 



PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR: Mr. Austin E. Fribance, Professor of 

Mechanical Engineering, Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology 



INSTITUTION: Technical Education Research Center, Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 



FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED: $45,900 



DURATION: Beginning, September 1, 1965. Ending, February 28, 1967 
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TRAINING PRIORITIES 
SEMINARS, INSTITUTES, AND WORKSHOPS 
DAVR - PY 66 

1. State and Local Leadership Development 

2. Administration and Operation of Programs for the Disadvantaged 

3. Teacher Educators - Instructional Media 

4. Home Economics Teachers - Programs for Wage-earning Occupations 

5. Administrators and Counselors - Post-secondary Programs 
6s Teaching Psychiatric Nursing 

7. Fluid-power Teachers 

8. Vocational Guidance and Counseling Personnel 

9. Teachers of Numerical Control 

10. Office Education Teachers and Teacher Educators 

11. State and Local Technical Education Administrators 

12. Teachers of Instrumentation 

13. Teachers of Agriculture Technologies 

14. Dental Assistant Instructors 

15. Home Economics Teachers - Preparation for Employment in Group 
Care and Guidance of Children 
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PRIORITY AREAS FOR 1966 AND 1967 

1. Program Evaluation 

2. Curriculum Experimentation and Development 

3. Personal and Social Significance of Work 

4. Personnel Recruitment and Development 

5. Program Organization and Administration 

6. Adult Education 

Occupational and Otter Manpower Information and Career Choice 
Processes 
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IiOCATXON OF THE 24 STATE RESEARCH COORDINATING Ul'flTS 




Shaded states indicate Research Coordinating Units 






DISTRIBUTION OP APPROVED VOCATION.AL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECTS BY TYPES 
(N=166) 

t 



Research 


53 32 


Experimental, Developmental, and Pilot 


43 29 


Training 


40 24 


Centers 


2 1 


Research Coordinating Units 


24 14 



DISTRIBUTION OF APPROVED VOCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECTS BY INSTITUTIONS 
(N=166) 

N ‘ 



Colleges and Universities 


120 72 


State Education Departments 


26 16 


Local Education Agencies 


8 5 


Private Organizations 


12 7 
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DIVISION OF ADULT AND VOCATIONAL RESEARCH 



B 




Program Planning Specialist - Sylvia G. McCollum 
Program Management Officer - Francis A* Hennigan 
Program Assistant “ Sarali T • Horsburgh 



G 



Consultants 



I I 

I Revi 



Review Panels 
' ” 3r~ 






Educational Resources 
Development Branch 



ictor — Duane M* Nielsen 



iney C. High 
[y Lee Hurt 
m E. Bean 
pence Braaten 
to F. Legg 
rgiuia F« Thomas 
Leda Denenmark 






Employment Opportunities 
Branch 



Director - Bernard Yabroff 



Marc Matland 
Jack A. Wilson 
Joseph A. Brackett 
Robert Herman 
William T. Blair 



Director - Alice Y. Scate! 



Human Resources Branch 



Richard B. Otte 
Robert G. Hayden 
Richard D. Bloom 
Sidney Ann Sullivan 
Eunice H. Jones 
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Bureau of Research 
(Ricihard L. Bright) 
3A047 37581 



r 



Division of Elementary 
Secondary Research 
(Richard Suchraan) 

32022 x37695i 



j 



Curriculum and 
Demonstration Branch 
(Ned Bryan) 

130026 X34885 



n 



Division of Adult and 
Vocational Research 



\ ua V 4^U -b JU / 



30033 



X22055 



Employment Oppor 
Branch 

Bernard Yabroff 
30053 X37768 



Howard Hjelm 



32009 



X33247 



r 



iHahdicapped 


Children 


1 






Human Resources^ 


and Youth 


Branch 








Development Brand 


James Moss 








Alice Scattes 


32010 


X22875 








30021 X36503 










Research 


Branch 








Educ. Resources 



.Development Branch 
Duane Nielsen 
30025 X36560 I 



Division of Higher 
Educatioii Research 
(Richard Suchman) 



B2022 



X37695 



I I Division of Laboratories 
& Research Development 
(Wade Robinson) 

32101 x^809J 



Curriculum 

Branch 

(Arno Jewett) 
30009 X24994. 



Comparative 
Research Branch 
Charles Hauch 
3001^ x35885^ 

Research 
Branch 

(Thomas Clemens) 
132045 X37931 



Division of Research 
Training & Disseminati 
(Lee Burchinal) 



30093 



x25 



Arts St Humanities 
Branch 

Kathryn Bloom 
32065 _x33975 



Research Development 
Branch 

(Wade Robinson) 
32101 X28094. 



Captioned 
Films Branch 
John Gough 
30069 X35741 



Media Dissem. 
Branch 

(Hugh McKeegan) 
30069 X3314( 



Laboratory Programs 
Branch 

(Wade Robinson) 
32101 X28094 



Educ. Research 
Info:. .Center 
Harold HasweXl 
30073 x34944t 
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STATISTICAL MODELS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

Harry E. Anderson, Jr. 

Associa'te Professor of Educa'tion 
University of Georgia 



INTRODUCTION 



There are many problsias in tlie construction, development,, 
assesment, and modification of technical and vocational educational 
curriculums. I would like to discuss some of these activities, 
pa’^ticularly with regard to the development of programs, and 
point out the role of the various statistical methods and models - 
in these activities. From time to time I shall make references 
also to some of my own work, much of which was conducted at a 
technical school operated by a branch of our military services.. 



COURSE DEVELOPMENT 



One of the initial activities in developing a technical 
or vocational educational curriculum is the selection of material 
for courses. Usually this is dons by job sampling in the technical 
area for which the training is being planned. Another useful 
technique in relation to this activity is the Critical IxiCident 
Technique developed and published by Dr. John Flanagan in the 
Psychological Bulletin in 1954. His Critical Incident Technique, 
as applied to curriculum building, involves tbe solicitation of 
opinions from ejq)erts regarding the various behavioral performance 
tasks related to the job, and the definition of these activities 
in such a way that they can be incorporated directly into 'the 
curriculum. Particular attention is given to the special abili- 
ties and the uses of tools and materials that will be required 
on the job. I might mention also that in designing material and 
courses in the curriculum we should be on the lookout for the use 
of teaching machine devices, such as the Skinnerian type or the 
Crowder Scramble Book type. The Scramble Book is particular ,_y 
interesting and we tried it at the technical school in several 
topics, such as Algebra and trouble shooting equipment. Basically, 
it involves the presentation of material in terms of items. A 
student reads an item, selects from a multiple choice list wna»- 
he thinks to be the correct answer, and goes to the page desig- 
nated by that answer. On the designated page, if the answerers, 
right he is told it is right and given another question of the 
multiple choice type. If his answer was wrong, he is told why it 
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or for reading wire ■ aia grams . xne ^ scrampie . book aeyice ,, 
it was an’ excellent teaching tool, is i very) "very ^poir' refyrena^ ■ 
book. In any case, in the initial construction of courses, se- 
lection of material, and similar activities assoicated with the 
development of curriculimsV ' i^e data that is acquired 

will be of the type where we are getting opinions from people 
in terms of what is most important, where it should^ go, and how 
it shpuid he * preieii^ed , ' and " the ' shatisticei methbdS ’ahd“^inbdels 
assodiited with ctdde dkta , ifeubh ks chi Square , " kf e likeijf to be ; 
mokt hklp’ful-." "y.*' f.’' . ' . - "7,”. ”7 



; “ .t. 



SEIiEn^ION DB^^CES 



^ After we decided oh the ^matef ikl ' that goes into a course , ' 
what kirids bf^ thihgs we are ' going' to teach the stMentS , then we 
have the prbblem' of selection devices i What kinds of aptitudes ' 
ark in^brtaht? What kinds of special things shbiild the student ' 
know before he enters the school? Will he have to be'feading’ 
at a given level? In any case, we may have to build a special 
kind of test as a selectipn device, pur devices may be multiple 
choice items, categoricklitems, hib^raphical items of one type 
or another, variables in which the applicants must have a mini- 
mum score or similar other criteria. For test variables we:. 
seleat^^shbhld have a specified reliability - and, we "sliouid Validate 
the procedures to insure that students who are so selected by 
the criteria 'actually- perform- well in i^e course of in the ’whole ' 
curriculiuft. ’Most of the r statistical methods and' models useful 
in -this phake of cbuf se development af e of the correlatiohal type , 



COURSE EXAMINATlOlsrS 



' The problem of building course exdminations is always a ■' 
critical oiie and one where we can Use statistical models t.b a 
great advantage. Item * characteristics , such as difticiilty and 
discriihinatibn' levels, Will be important in terms of building up' 
good test reliabilities; If the test is made up ‘bf multiple 
chbice item^ with distractbrs for each item, then the dis'tf actors ; 
should be made as equally attractive as possible tb' examinees 
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who do not know the correct answer to the item. Often it is 
helpful to build up libraries of items with known characteristics 
and use these to make up tests in the various parts of the courses . 
Chi square is useful for examining the distribution of responses 
across distractors? point biserial correlations, for inter^item 
1 • 4-^+»v*2i/^'hriY**i P5 GrtT'lTS lotions « for lt©Itl*"tOt3X SC03C© 

correlat5,ons? and the Cronbach*s coefficient alpha, or other 
maximum likelihood estimators, for total test reliability. 

COURSE EViUiUAT-ION 



The problem of course evaluation is also a critical one 
and one that is not examined critically enough in some technical 
areas. In general, my own preference is for the construeuiou ox 
a performance criteria. That is to say, people who are trained 
in a technical or vocational field should be able to perform 
certain critical tasks which might, in fact, be gleaned from the 
Flanagan Critical Incident Technique itself. Criteria levels 
for these performance tasks should be set and should be compare 
with the grades and performance criteria. It is also helprul 
to obtain ratings by immediate superiors for students who have 
graduated from the course and been in the field for, say, a 
period of six months; these ratings can be compared with the pre 

viously obtained data. 



GENERAL REMARKS AND SUMMARY 



Aside from the activities that go into the various phases 
in the development and evaluation of technical and vocational 
curriculums, there are other hinds of considerations where statis 
tics might prove helpful . The general sequence of sub-courses 
in the curriculum may be of paramount importance , and here there 
are several kinds of statistical models tliat might serve to guiae 
us in the placement of courses. The Simplex model is one of the 
statistical models, for instance, that might shed some light as 
to the best sequence. Ba£,ioally, the model is a correlational 
one. Co,'.sider, for instance, five sub-courses in their natural 
sequence — one, two, three, four and five -- and consider the 
correlations between examinations in the various sub-courses. 

The logic of the model states that sub-course two will build on 
sub-course one, sub-course three will build on sub-course two, 
and so on; sub-course one, then, plays more of a part in sub- 
course two t han it does in three, but more in three ^an it does 
in four. The correlaticxi, then, between course examinations 
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should be higher for one and two than it is for one and three, 
and higher for one and three than it is for one and four* Xf 
the sub— course examination correlations are placed in a matrix 
in the natural order of the sub-courses, then the correlations 



should decrease as they go away from the diagonal. The Simplex 
model has a certain intuitive appeal, but whether or not it is 

« • *1 ^ ^TA^irxT Csl \T 

tiliG D0S*c sequence xia;^ xxwc, vw*jr • 



statistical mode" *=5 in methodology are helpful furcher in 
various kinds of general and operational research in technical 
and vocational curricuiums. I refer, for example, to another 
research study carried out at the aforementioned technicax 
school. The main objectives of the school were to provide 
technical and vocational training for missile technicans j.or 
operation and maintenance activities in the various systems . 

The main technician program lasted 52 weeks . The school person- 
nel complained that they were Idsing as much as 25% of 
trainee population during the first three months of training. 

The problem was not only irritating, but costly. A general 
examination of the curriculum indicated that studies in the first 
13 weeks of the course were quitb academic in nature, and a 
factor analytic study on a similar but much shorter course 
tended to corroborate this conclusion. In 1961, I co-authored 
a factor analytic study in the Journal of Experimental Sducation 
showing that initial examination girades were highly related to 
academic abilities while subsequent grades were highly related 
to technical abilities... Thatr isr, the. first three .months :’.in- . . 
volved a review of mathematics, physics, electronics, and me- 
chanics, but the main part of the program, training for the 
technical activity in the missile systems, came in the last 39 
weeks. There is not much to indicate whether or not students 
flunked out could have done Well later in the course. Or, 
fox that matter, could have been good technicai ns . But never- 
theless tlie possibility exists. Circumst ancons of this nature 
should be exaimined quite carefully by anyone planning vocational 
and technical educational curriculum. I am not questioning the 
need or the efficacy for such academic review prior to entering 
technical courses, but whether dr not students should be flunked 
out because they fail in the academic aspects remains to be 
seen. In any case, correlational models, such as the factor 
analytic one, will prove quite hblpful for the study of such 
courses. 
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THE HEW MATHEMATICS! A PATTERN FOR CURRICULUM REFORM 



Joseph R. Hootea, Jr«. 
Professor of Mathematics Education 
University of Georgia 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Judging solely on the basis of frequency of mention in 
the various forms of popular mass media one would still be lead 
to the conclusion that something is happening in the teaching 
of mathematics in the elementary and secondary schools of this 
nation. When "new math" becomes the topic of a series of Peanuts 
cartoon strips? the basic plot motive for a TV program? or the 
basis for, sometimes crude jokes? then one must admit that even 
the layman is beginning to feel the impact of the past decade 
of intensive revision in pre-college curricula. 

That which the layman suddenly recognizes as happens-ng 
in public education usually has been known to professional educa- 
tors for a much longer period. So is it true with the changes 
in the mathematics curricula. Over ten years ago high school 
mathematics teachers suddenly discovered "new wealth" in the fom 
of summer study fully subsidized by the National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF) . Occasionally a mathematics faculty member turned up 
missing for a year onl]^ to be found in an academic year institute, 
again financed by NSF. 

Texts began to appear around 1960 with the word "modern" 
appended to their title in some way. Paper bound "experimental 
units" appeared in scxne elementary classrooms around the country. 
Conversations about elementary children studying geometry, or 
high school students studying the calculus were overheard in the 
faculty lounge. 

New terms such as "sets", "open sentences", "patterns" 
and the like began to creep into the vocabulary of previously 
non-mathematically oriv^nted teachers. Some, unacquainted with 
these new and strange ideas, ma^r have even used a few descriptive 
words not properly repeated in a document such as this. 

So, even the most disinterested teaclier must have been 
aware of the changes and the attendant consequences of the growth 
of the so-called "new math" . It now seems appropriate to turn 
backv/ards and review how and why this veritable revolution in 
school mathematics took place? to examine the present state of 



affairs? and to venture a peek into the future » 



Perhaps in so doing the reader whose major interest lies 
in seme other field of study in public school education will find 
an analogy that wil7* serve some useful purpose. It is not at all 
unrealistic to expect that the national concern for improvement 
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broaden to include other areas of importance to the welfare of 
the citizenry. Surely, these new areas will include preparation 
for those vocations requiring less than a college degree. The 
national need for competent technicians and craftsmen grows more 
desperate by the hour, or so it seems to tliis author who is also 
a consumer. 



However, before proceeding, there must be here injected 
a parenthetical note. The terms "new math" or "modern math” are 
so easily misunderstood that they must be defined. What is "new" 
or "modern" is, of course, a matter of relationship. For example, 
how old is an "antique"? If "new" is limited to this century, 
then there is virtually no "new" mathematics being taught in the 
public schools today. Almost all of the mathematics included in 
contemporary programs was discovered or devised at leact prior 
to 1300. 



What is new then is not the matliematics itself but the 
fact that its study now occurs at a pre-college level. The "new 
math" may therefore be described as a re-selection of topics, 
concepts, and:, notions in relationship to the time and place of 
introduction. Furthermore, what is "new" is the method of pres- 
entation and the description of objectives to be accomplished. 

The objectives of new mathematics programs are perhaps 
best summarized by Dr. Max Bebeman who asked (of the UXCSM pro- 
ject) "can able mathematicians together with skillful teachers 
develop materials of instruct! n and train high school teachers 
in their use so that the products of the program are enthusiastic 
students who understand mathematics?"^ Obviously, the key words 
which certainly must deviate from older , morstraditional programs , 
are enthusiastic and understand. 



II. THE CAUSES 



In the very early 1950* s, the typical mathematics program, 
grades 1-12, was not unlike the program of the forties, the 
thirties, or even earlier. By the time he finished, the best 
high school graduate would have, at most, completed six years of 





aritjunetic, two years of general luath (whatever that was), tv:o . 
years of algebra, one year of plane geometry and one-half year 
each of solid geometry and of trigonometry. 

Throughout these twelve years the student was taught 
rules, sometimes to rhyme, but with little reason, for getting 
Enthusiasm for and understanding of the nature of 
mathematics was purely acciciental in most cases. 



What tlien happened to change all this? Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion it was not solely the epic event of the Hussina 
launch of Sputnik I in 1957 nor the near panic of embarrassment 
that followed. It must be admitted, however, that this did he3.p 
in certain ways as shall be pointed out later • 



Professor G. Bailey Price attributes the change to three 
causes s (1) research in mathematics, (2) the rise of automation, 
and (3) the advent of the automatic digital computing machines. 
In 1961, Price said of the technological revolution, . .new 
mathematics (must) be taught in our schools,. . .^*e emphasis 
shifted in the teaching of many subjects already included in our 
mathematical courses ." ® 



The reader is well aware of the impace on our society 
of casues two and three cited above. However, it may be inter- 
esting to note, in refer «^nca, to cause one, that sine 19C0 
membership in the several professional organizations of mathe- 
maticians has multiplied by more than 30 times. Theic ax.e couay 
nearly 5,000 people holding doctorates in mathematics. In 1962 
there were three times as many mathematics majors in college 
as there were in 1956.^ And, although it cannot be accurately 
documented, many claim that more mathematics has been developed 
in the past fifty years than in all the years berorel 

In addition to those above. Dr. John Kinsella has listed 
the following as among the important causes for changes 

(1) A growing concern about the neglect of the superior 
student; 

(2) An awareness of the great technological and mathe- 
matical progress of the U.S.S.R.; 

(3) The huge financial support given by the federal 
government and large foundations to the improvement 
of mathematics education; 
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(4) 0!he emergence of vigorous and imaginative leadership 
in mathematics education in various universities 
and professional organizations,^ 

It is true that many isolated movements to reorganize 
the mathematics curriculun’. did begin before Sputnik I. It is 
equally true that the rapid e^^pansion of the field of mathematics 
and the simultan" >us explosive growth in modern technology pro- 
ceeded in great measure independently of the race for space • 
However, this author believes that the tremendous financial 
support frcm both government and private foundations would have 
been much slower in coming if it had not been for Sputnik I and 
the reactions it created. The various efforts for change would 
likely have continued without financial aid but they would, of 
necessity, have been on a far less grand scale. And so, while 
it cannot be truely regarded as a basic motivational cause, the 
effects of the millions of dollars provided by the United States 
government (through the NSF, uSOE, NDEA, etc.), the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Carnegie Foundation, and others, can never be under- 
estimated. 



III. THE REACTIONS 



It will not serve the purpose of this paper to outline 
in detail the work of each of the major mathematics curriculum 
revision projects. Rather the reader is referred to the items 
in the bibliography if his interest in particular projects is 
not satisfied by the following generalizations. 

The projects that have had the most impace are undoubta- 
bly the University of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics 
iuM.C.S.M.) and the School Mathematics Study Group (SJM.S.G.). 

The former, perhaps because it was one of the first (1952) and 
the letter, begun, in 1857-58, because it is the largest and 
most generously* funded. Others that must be mentioned ares The 
University of Maryland Mathematics Project, the Ball State. 

Teachers College Experimental Program, the Commission on Mathe- 
matics of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The UICSM project is of interest hers in that its organi- 
zational plan is located within the general confines of a university 
setting. The project is directed by Beberman, a marriber of the 
College of Education faculty. Associated with him is a mathemati- 
cian (Vaughn) and two teacher-educators (Hendrix and McCoy) . 

Earlier in the project others contributed to the project in vari- 
ous ways.^ 






The text materials were written by Beberman and Vaughn, 
then taught by Beberman in the University F^^hool (the laboratory 
school of the University of Illinois) . These text materials 
were produced in mimeographed form and loose-leaf bound in order 
to facilitate the inevitable s^segaent revision. 

After several years of writing, testing, re— writing, a 
teachers edition of the final forms was produced. This too was 
mimeographed and loose-leaf bound with the teacher's notes printed 
on a different color paper and inserted at the appropriate place. 
Again, the intent to continue revision was in evidence. 

Prospective teachers from the public schools were brought 
to the University of Illinois campus where they were instructed 
in the use of these new materials before introducing them-to the 
students in the classroom. In the early stages Beberman felt 
so strongly that the materials could be properly presented only 
by those who had received the special preparation for doing so 
that classroom sets of the texts were unavailable to those who 
had not participated in the teacher training program. However, ^ 
recently the texts were made available to any school by commercial 

publication. 

The influence of the UICSM choice of topics and the imagina- 
tive modes of presentation can certainly be seen in the work of 
virtually every other project that followed. 

The SMS6 program, directed by Professor E. G. Beagle, 
differed from the UICSM, in that the total writing team originally 
consisted of approximately 100 mathematicians and 100 public 
school teachers. In the first writing year (1959) these persons 
were divided into smaller teams with equal representation from 
both groups. Bach team then write text materials on a given topic 

for a given grade. ^ 

• 

During the school year 1959-6C, these texts were tested 
in some sixty school systems. The following year a smaller team 
revised the materials according to what had been learned during 

the trial period. 

It should be noted here that the original objective of 
SMSG was to prepare secondary school curriculum materials for 
the superior student. Since then SMSG has also given considerable 
attention to t<'e demands of the less able students and to the ele- 
mentary school curriculum as well. 

The other activities mentioned above have followed one 
of the two basic patterns just described. In general, the < if fer- 
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ences are in matters of content/ teaching technique, or size, 
rather than in method of procedure. 

Careful’, attention must be given to the essentials of the 
various curricula movements. They are: 

(1) A combination of the talents of the educator and 
the mathematician to produce material that is 
mathematically correct and pedagogically sound, 

(2) The extensive testing of the materials produced 
and the subsequent revision in light of the testing 
results , 

(3) The preparation of materials for the teacher who 

is to present these new materials or the conducting 
of special teacher education programs. 

(4) The availability of sufficient funds to cover the 
costs of salaries, materials, expenses, etc. 

(5) The close cooperation of public schools and univer- 
sities to make available the facilities and talents, 

(6) A commitment to change for improvement. 



IV. THE RESULTS 



It was inevitable that the rapid changes in curriculum 
would create considerable criticii?m. No critic has been more 
sevei^e not more articulate than Professor Morris Klein. Klein’s 
attack has been directed primarily toward the SMSG, accusing the 
group of being "wholly misguided" , attempting to replace tlie 
"fruitful and rich essence of mathematics" with "sterile, peri- 
pheral , pedantic details" . 

Certainly, Klein’s comments were overdrawn and overstated. 
However, some of the early pioneers have privately observed that 
perhaps they did go a bit too far. But without going far, 
how does one knov/ how far to go? 

The critical remarks of parents, less articulate -than 
Klein’s but no less devoid of emotion, reveal more about the 
knowledge and understanding of the parent than they do about the 
new programs. It is true tliat the ideas and materials are un- 
familiar to many parents and therefore, they are unable to "help" 
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tlieir child with his homework. This state of affairs only 
serves to indicate that the schools must realize and attempt 
to solve the problem of communicating with parents. 

The most real source of difficulty lies not in the new 
materials nor in the abilities of the children to master them. 
Rather, it lies in the inadequate supply of sufficiently well 
prepared teachers to teach the materials. Unfortunately, colleges 
are not producing nearly enough new teachers to meet the demands. 
Escperienced teachers whose knowledge of mathematics is itself 
traditional have as much difficulty with the new materials as do 
the lay parents. This problem will gradually be resolved through 
more in-service education, better teacher guides, and, of course, 
the passage of enough time to permit a background of new es^eri- 
ence. 



However, one does not evaluate t>ne total worth of any 
activity on the basis of superficial criticism, regardless of 
how well intentioned it may be. Instead, the evaluator asks 
**does the activity produce results that were not previously being 
realized?" 



In the case of the new mathematics programs, after a 
decade of carefully conceived experimentation and research, the 
answer must be a resounding "Yesl". Again, the reader is re- 
minded of the phenominai increase in collegiate study of mathe- 
matics previously cited <> One must also consider that the past 
few years have seen a constant revision of collegiate mathematics 
programs to meet the demands of entering freshmen who already 
know what was once included. 



Countless studies, large and small, have conclusively 
established that the products of the new mathematics programs 
still maintain as high a level of skill attainment as under the 
traditional programs. In addition, today's high school graduate 
who successfully completed an extensive study within the new pro- 
grams has acquired a far greater grasp of basic concepts in mathe- 
matics than did the graduate of twenty years ago. 



In summary, the new mathematics programs are creating 
enthusiasm for mathematics, and are building a considerable under- 
standing of the nature of mathematics, without sacrifice of skill 



attainment. 



V. THE NEXT STEP 



If one is to believe that the predictions outlined in 
Goals for School Mathematics , commonly referred to as *®The 
Cambridge Report"^, will be ultimately realized then the public 
school graduate of 1990 will have studied what today’s college 
junior has encountered. Even more amazing is that some leaders 
in mathematics feel that the Cambridge Report is not bold 
enough 1 



It now appears axiomatic to say that educators have no 
true notion of what the limits of learning are; indeed, even if 
they exist. Apparently questions of what a given child at a 
given age can learn are hardly worth asking. What does seem 
reasonable is to ask what is appropriate for a given child to 
learn; how best to use the limited time devoted to learning. 

Thus, the future of curriculum design, whether in mathe- 
matics or in some other field lies in the hands of competent edu- 
cational researchers. They must ask good questions, discover 
valid ansv/ers, then “spread the gospel" through publication. 

Mathematics continues to grow at an ever increasing rate. 
Children continue to learn despite all efforts to prevent it. 
Educators have no choice but to teach; to teach as i^eli as they 
can, to choose wisely what is taught; to ejq)eriment, revise, and 
experiment again. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION IN ENGLISH _ 

Mary J. Tingle 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of Georgia 

Tile subject upon which I have been ashed to talh is 
** Curr iculvuii Development and Evaluation in English.” -The word^ 
development implies that something is, that its status is defin- 
able, and that evidence of change is recognizable. Curriculum, 
development in English is, at the present time, one of the major 
movements on the educational scene. When anyone becomes deeply 
involved in the process of development or revision of an English 
curriculum, he realizes that the teaching of English is in some- 
thing of a state of confusion. It is not, however, the confusion 
arising from indifference or ignorance on the part of those who 
have been responsible for its growth but rather from its relation 
to the overwhelmingly complex forces that are at work to reshape 
American education* The issues are not simple, the time fo 2 , 
decisions is limited, and the gap between tdie present and the^ 
immediate future is both deep and wide. Our concern is not with 
rearranging bits and pieces of the curriculum,, of deciding whether 
the predicate nominative should be taught in the sixth grade 
instead of the seventh grade or whether seniors should be allowed 
to make book reports on Treasure Island . The demands are for a 
new design that will show a unity, a balance, and a strength that 

is not now present. 



BACKGROUND OF DEVELOPMENT OP AIMS IN TEACHING ENGLISH 



Demands for change in curricula are ever present because 
curricula are sensitive to existing social conditions and to 
the state of knowledge. There has never been a time when some 
group was not agitating for change to bring the curriculum more 
nearly in line with the needs of students. 

English as a school subject is a comparatively new sub- 
ject; it did not attain respectable status until about 1900. In 
fact, in 1899 the Committee on College Entrance Rr ^uirements 
recommended that secondary schools devote four periods a- week for 
four years to the study of English with "one-half of this time to 
be devoted to the department of literature” and that the other 
half be devoted to composition. Five days a week were not allowed 
because many educators thought that English did not provide suf- 
ficient "Developing power" to warrant as much time as major courses 



such as Latin and mathematics. 
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in 1874, Harvard required each candidate for admission 
••to write a short English Composition, correct in spending, 
punctuation, grammar, and expression, the subject to be taken 
from such works of standard authors as shall be a^ounced from 
time totime."^ Prom these "works of standard authors. . .an- 
nounced from time to time" developed the literature programs 
devoted to classics such as Shakespeare's Julii^ Cae s ar and M^c^eld i, 
Scott'S Ivanhoe, Eliot's Silas Marner , Dicken's of gitr ^, 

low's Evangeline , and Coleridge's The Mme of tihe A ncxq n t 
Mariner . Classics thus singled out by Harvard and later by the 
College Entrance Examination Board took on such an aura of impor- 
tance that teachers, textbook publishers, and curriculum makers 
to this day feel slightly sinful if they choose substitutes. At 
any rate, the study of chosen classics was early established as 
the literature course. With this was also the study of English ^ 
‘iJI.-imar described in terms of Latin grammar, and of formal rhetoric 

and composition. 



The aim of these early programs was preparation for college, 
and it is not surprising that college entrance requirements snouid 
have strongly influenced the English curriculum in the common 
schools. The result, however, was rigidity in programs and frus- 
tration for teachers who were trying to prepare students wno would 
rank high on college entrance examinations. Also soon after tee 
turn of tee century public education began to include more and 
more students who did not expect to go to college, and the programs 

did not seem suitable. 



One of the first attempts to change the aims and content 
of English came in 1917 when a joint committee from the fiational 
Education Association and the newly formed National Council of 
Teachers of English prepared a report which stressed the impor- 
tance of considering the pupils' daily ej^eriences in the selec- 
tion of tee content of the English programs. They identified 
cultural, vocational, social, and ethical values as desir^le 
outcomes of instruction in English. The report challenged the 
pattern of concentration on college preparation and 
teat •ithe chief function of language is communication. 



World War I came and the impact of patriotic tension upon 
the English program resulted in a reinterpretation of aims. 

Charles R. Gaston, President of NOTE (1922) , "defined two pate- 
mount aims in the teaching of English: development of the p 

of thought, and strengthening of tee character of the students _ 
- both toward the ultimate goal of service to a democratic state. 
President Essie Chamberlain (1924) “suggested that we determine 



the ideal qualities of the American citizen and then direct instruc- 
tion in ethics and the training of thought toward these ends,"^ 

The coining of the depression of the 1930 *s shifted attention 
to the practical. 

Two eloquent advocates of practical English at 
this time were Presidents [R. L.H Lyman (1931) and 
[Charles Swain] Thomas (1935). Lyman spoke of English 
as a ‘■'tool" subject for other stvidies in the curricu- . 
lum and stated that a basic goal of English instruc- 
tion is practical usefulness. "My plea for normal!- 
zi;ig instruction is this: its disciplines, its sub- 

ject matter, and pupils* es^eriences with it should be 
as intimately associated with life as possible.” ... 
Literature . . . should be treated "as the noble and 
profound application of ideas life President 
Thomas, commenting on the altered school population - 
the increasing proportion of students with reading 
and writing retardation, remarked, "I stand firmly upon 
the principle that the larger portion of our expended 
energies in English teaching must rest upon the 
broe-dly extended base of the practical, for it is 
there that we meet the workaday needs of every indivi- 
dual pupil.” ^ 

In 1929 the National Council of Teachers of English 
appointed a committee to build a course of study in English from 
kindergarten through graduate school. The committee, headed by 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, spent five years in this project and in 1935' 
published a report, ^ Experience Curriculum in English . The re- 
port was designed to show that English could be organized around 
strands of human es^eriences and that the total English program 
could be built upon the pupils* everyday language needs and ex- 
periences. 



Before the experience curriculum had gained full recog- 
nition, the clouds of World War II were gathering and uncertainty, 
indecision, and reappraisal of the meaning of education disturbed 
the educational scene. Temporarily the emphasis in purposes for 
teaching English came from the emphasis upon the language a rts 
(reading, writing, speaking, and listening) as "tools of democracy, 
the instruments by which it implements and perfects itself." 

During World War II an English Conmiission was appointed 
through the National Coancil of Teachers of English to study 
the English curriculum from kindergarten through graduate school. 
The Commission concerned itself with articutating the program 
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from grade to grade and with meeting the needs of students by 
providing tliem with worthwhile e;}^eriences. The report of the 
Commission was planned in five volumes, the last of which was 
published in 1965.^ Before the volumes were completed, however, 
the Sputnik incident affected educational thinking, and criticisms 
of the emphasis upon individual development through the language 
arts arose. The emphasis shifted from persona}, problems to deep 
scholarship for intellectual independence and for moral responsi- 
bility? the term language arts began to be replaced by ^glish, 
especially in reference to the secondary school. 

Thus, under the impact of two World Wars, a depression, 
a tremendous growth of school populations , and technological 
advances that put earth satellites in orbit, the basic aims of 
the teaching of English have shifted in several directions - from 
college preparation, to personal needs, to support of patriotic 
emphasis, to deep scholarship. For over a period of nearly seventy 
years the aims have maintained only a tenuous stability. 

The lack of objectives for teaching English that are 
stable, fundamental, and generally accepted by all who teach 
English constitutes one of the majc' problems in the development 
of English curricula. The task of clarifying the purposes and 
content of English for a constantly changing society is a never 
ending process. Each set of objectives is satisfactory for the 
time for which they are written, but before they can be imple- 
mented well enough to have a real erfecr in the classroom they 
are outdated and a new set is iii the making. Perhaps we have 
been influenced too much by the predominant characteristics of 
each period in our changing society and have written objectives 
on the level of e:spediency without looking deeply enough to find 
the characteristics and needs of human beings that make possible 
the continuity and uniqueness of our society • Perhaps this is 
more than we can do* nevertheless, as we move into a new ex.fort 
at curriculum revision in English, we are again required to try 
to determine the directions in which we e:^ect to move and to 
stats those directions in terms of what they mean to students. 

The stating of objectives is one of the. sic prcbrems 




in the development of an English curriculum 




THE NEED FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



The present is another time of appraisal of the English 
curriculum. The need has been apparent for a long time for, 
in spite of all of the innovations that have come into the program 
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over the years, the critics of education continue to say that 
students read less well than we escpect, writs very poorly, spell 
in'*orrectly, and speak abominably * Sometimes the critics are 
harsh, but sometimes we who teach have something of the same 
feelings, certainly about some students. We do not always 
faring the student and our subject together in the most meaning- 

was strong in agriculture but not so strong in English. One 
day he was in the shop hammering out something on the anvil. 

He pounded away and then held his work up to admire it. He is 
reported to have remarked, "I don’t give a damn about Shakespeare, 
but I can sure beat hell cut of an anvil.” When this was re- 
ported to me, I had a distinct feeling that he and I and the 
Bard had not made contact. Shakespeare and I had missed our 
chance . 



This 5-ncident occurred in the 1940* s, and I think that 
it is a fair estijnate of the status of the teaching of English 
then and to some extent now. What was going on in the English 
classroom had become so academic that many students saw little 
relationship between the way language and literature v/ere pre- 
sented in the classroom and what they did with it in reality. 

The classroom and the everyday world were so far apart that they 
seemed to have almost no connection. The students spoke as the 
rsacher required them to in class, but they knew that this was 
not the way people talked outside an English classroomi they read 
the classics that the English teacher required, but they did not 
read these or many other things outside the class? they wrote 
the compositions the teachers s.pecified and hoped they could do 
them well enough to be able to find on their corrected papers 
at least an equal balance between their work and the red- marks 
the teacher made. 

As X say this I realize that there has always been a 
group of students whc are oriented to and motivated by the aca- 
demic presentation of language and literature, but in the public 
schools we ~.re not concerned with one group only. It is our 
responsibility, to teach the English language in all of its 
aspects to all students and through our teaching to enable students 
from kindergarten through grade rwelve to ga.in control of the 
language as they use it and to understand and value it as it has 
been and is being used by others . 

Language is the most marvelous and most powerful inven- 
tion of man? the one upon which all other inventions depend 
either directly or indirectly. You will remember an incident in 
^ Fair Lady in which Professor Higgins,, who has undertaken to 
make Eliza Doolittle a master of the English language, realizes 
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that she has worked to the poi:it of exhaustion and is ready to 
quit trying. Bien he said to her: 

Eliza, I know you're tired. I know your head 
aches. I know your nerves are as raw as meat in 
the butcher * s window . But think what you are try— 

-i~r\ s»r«r«r»mr4i i ssVi - TVid-TiTc what vou are dealiHG? with. 

wv IT — -* *4fc — 

The majesty and grandeur of the English language, 
it*s the greatest possession we have. The noblest 
sentiments that ever flowed in the hearts of men 
are contained in its extraordinary , imaginative and 
musical mixtures of sounds. Tliat® s what you've set 
yourself to conquer, Sliza.*^ 

The basic problem of curriculum development in English 
is that of finding ways to make this language real and vital in 
the lives of students who are living with it and using it and 
will continue to live with and to use it tlie rest of their lives. 
It is not an easy problem to define or to solve. 



FACTORS AFFECTXHG CURRIOJLUM DEVELOPMENT 



All curriculum development must take place within the 
context of current social conditions, a particular group of stu 
dents, a particular subject to be taught, and beliefs about how 
learning takes place. 



The present day world offers no assurances about what the 
future will be. The youngster of six who enters the first grade 
talking about jet propulsion? and space travel will have to be 
ready fifteen years later to control a world which no one can 
describe for him now? however, what he learns as he goes through 
school must suffice in the unknown future . What must he learn 
in order to be able to meet unknown problems and solve thorn? 

How can he learn to participate in change without bexng frustrated 
to the point of indifference or immobility? What kind of founda- 
tions must he have to be able to continue learning? 



A major probiein in curriculum development in English is 
that of identifying current social conditions of making some 
projections into the future , and of defining the ways in which 
they impinge upon the program of language development required 
by American youth. 

The students in our schools are a part of a restless 
world, a world of more TV sets, more houses, more cars, more 
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schools, more pupils against a backdrop of an awareness of atomic 
power and the race for space, of the United {lations and the 
Peace Corps, ^ey are interested in jet planes, hot rods and 
frag races, but they are also interested in idealistic youth 
movements, in working with underprivileged children, in human 
rights. T?hey react to the conditions of their times, but they 
are also concerned about the persisting problems of growing up 
in our cultures physical and srnotional development, achieving 
Independence, adjusting to sex roles, clarifying vocational 
goals, seeking a philosophy of life and a set of values by which 
to live, search for identity, for individuality, for sig- 

nificant and responsible work and family life are major tasks 
for today's youth. What does the English curriculum contribute 
to youth's understanding of the persistent problems of living in 
an ever changing world? 




DEFINING THE CONTENT OF THE ENGLISH CUBSICULUM 



The content of English also presents some problems to the 
curriculum makers. In 1959 a Committee on Basic Issues in the 
Teaching of English began its deliberationa with th question: 
!".What is English?" The Committee was attempting to define the 
limits of a discipline. What the English teacher responsible 
for teaching? The necessity for an answer to this question 
comes from the situation which has developed over a period of 
years in which it has been assumed that anything dealing with 
words is the business of the English teacher: the school paper 

(although the teacher may never have had a course in journalism) , 
the senior play (although the teacner was never in a play in her 
life) ? the d^iolamation contest, the debate team? the U.D»C«, the 
D;.a.,R., the American Legion, the Civitan, essay contest? and 
perhaps a class in remedial reading. The diffusion of the 
teacher's efforts and energies has become so general that fre- 
quently any kind of coordination of activities in which ha and 
his students engaged is impossible. Recently, largely through 
the work of the Commission on English of the College Entrance 
Examination Board the discipline of English has been defined as 
consisting of three components: Language, literature, and compo- 

sition. This restriction has been favorably received and much 
of the work in curriculum development at the presen-^ is limited 
to these three areas. 

The area of language which includes graimnar, Ui^age, and 
vocabulary is, perhaps, creating more confusion among those who. 
propose to develop an English curriculum than any other area. 

The term "new grammar" appears in discussions about what shall 
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be taught. Grammar, however, refers to the structure of the 
language and ther^^ is no new structure in American English 
language. Ihe newness lies in the various methods that have 
been and are being developed to describe the language as it is. 
Recent linguistic research, dating from about the 1930' s, has 
developed descriptions of the structure of American English 

j- jl «5»viinnr\4» T *Pv*^ni hO T t*. T SC31L001 

l^Xld U Ut^VXCtUC? XXI *•— — — “ * 

grammar that English teachers know so well and teach with such 
vigor. 



Three grammars — and more if you get beyond these three 
— currently claim the attention of those who teach * 

Traditional "school"^ grammar is the one that most of us 
learned - or failed to learn - when we were in high school or 
in freshman English. It is a prescriptive grammar developed 
principally in the eighteenth century by scholars who considered 
the classical languages the ideal languages and believed that^ 
English should be forced to fit the structures of Latin. Xt is 
subject to criticism because (1) it imposes the forms ..of a 
highly inflected language upon English which has few inflections, 

(2) it relates to the written language rather than to the spoken 
language and consequently does not describe the language as it 
really is but rather says what it should be. 

Structural grammar, a second -.approach, attempts to ana“ 
lyze the spoken language to determine the basic structures of 
English sentences, the stress and intonation patterns whxch 
signal meaning, and the words which act as markers or signals 
to indicate parts of speech. 

Generative grammar, a third approach, proposes that 
English consists of two kinds of sentences: basic or kernel 

sentences and transformata.ons from these sentences. Prom the 
kernel sentences an unknown number of transformations can be 
made but all transformations that will be acceptable to a native 
speaker of the language as grammatical English sentences are 
derived a .cording to an underlying process than can be defined. 

Although each of the grammars referred to has a s:^ ^tem 
of its own, it is not assumed that either one will replace fully 
the traditional grammar but will contribute it its modification 
and will add to it concepts that it has not generally -incorporated. 
The English ciarriculumitmust present the most accurate description 
of the English language that is available; however, since develop- 
ments in the new descriptions are not definitive the problem of 
modification of the traditional approach is disturbing. 
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The study of the structure of the language has led to a 
distinction between grammar, a term reserved for the description 
of the structure, and usage, which refers to matters of choice 
about forms to be used, as who or whom or doesn* t or don’t . The 
work of linguists, who study the language as it is withdut 
makii*g judgments about what should be, has made meaningful the 
concept of appropriateness in choice of language, language chosen 
as appropriate in a particular situation reflects the range of 
choices that in reality exist in the English language and denies 
the arbitrariness of positive right or wrong associated with the 
term correct . It is difficult for some of us to accept the fact 
that ain^t got r.o money." is gs^'ammatically correct although 
it is questionable as a usage which can be approved. 

Composition has a prominent place in current curricula. 

It is generally considered to have been neglected, possibly 
because few teachers feel competent to teach it and because class 
loads are generally too heavy for a teacher to be able to teach 
even as well as he knows. The focus on it, as a place in which 
changes must be made, results not so much frcm noisy criticisms 
of high school graduates* inabilities to write simple expository 
material or business letters as from tlie development of specula- 
tions about learning that propose that language and tliought are 
so interrelated that they develop concurrently , and that develop- 
ment of both depends upon formalizing thought through structured 
language. Composition, oral and written, derive from and contrib- 
ute to the development of thought process and consequently cannot 
be neglected in the school program. Curriculum plans must provide 
frequent opportunities for students to v/rite and to talk in 
connected discourse about ideas they are competent to considcs^r 
if they are to learn to use language effectively both to shape 
and reflect thought. 

Although the present approaches to teaching literature 
seem more:, nearly stabilized than the approaches to teaching 
language and composition, here too are some unsettled questions. 
Should selections taught in high school be only classics or 
should junior books, modern literature, and abridged classics be 
included? Should only American and English literature be pre- 
sented? Does literature of other countries, although taught in 
translation, have a place? Should the program be based on wide 
reading or intensive reading? Should we use anthologies or sin- 
gle books for each selection? How should literary interpretation 
be taught - according to a specific theory of literary criticism 
or through a variety of approaches? 

What is learned is affected by the nature of the learning 
process and the kind of experiences through which learning occurs. 



In. spite of differences among students in the manner and amount 
of learning, it seems both desirable and possible that a sequence 
of Learning experiences can be planed which vjill lead each 
student, by a process of discovery and generalization, to develop 
for himself the cojicepts and principles which constitute the 
structure of a body of knowledge. In this j.rocess, the student 
uses, in essence, the methods of inquiry by which scholars ap- 
proach the study of the discipline. 

A study of language, literature, and composition makes 
evident the close relationships that exist among tiie three, and 
trends in the teaching of English suggest the need for curricula 
to provide learning experiences that bring the three together 
in ways that make each contribute to the deeper understanding 
of the others. 

Now that English has been included in the programs for 
improvement of instruction sponsored by the Federal government 
and generous funds are available, it is possible to plan on a 
grander scale than ever before. In the past much has been done, 
but -the efforts have been so restricted that improvement has 
come at an irregular pace. California may make great strides, 
but the rest of the nation profits from it only indirectly; 
Portland may develop excellent curriculum guides, but they fil- 
ter out slow3.y; Goergia may have original and profitable ideas, 
but they do not reach a wide audience. Nov;, however, programs 
all over the nation are being developed simultaneously, and there 
is considerable interchange among the -tiany groups involved. 

There are large curriculum development centers scattered over 
the nation, each responsible for developing curriculum materials 
for a phase of the teaching of English; The University of 
Nebraska, for example, is working on materials for the entire 
English program from kindergarten through grade thirteen, with 
strong emphasds upon composition; Hunter Collegein New York City 
is working on materials for reading and English for grades 7*“9 
in depressed urban areas; Carnegie Tech has just completed 
materials for able college-bound students in senior high school, 
grades 10 through 12; the University of Illinois is working on 
a state-wide curriculum for the preparation of secondary school . 
English teachers; the University of Georgia is preparing materials 
for teaching written composition in elementary school. My last 
information is that there are sixteen such centers; there may 
be more now. There are also several large demonstration centers 
where new programs are in operation and are open for observation. 
There are several Research and Development Cetiters devoted to 
developing school prograrris. Funds for elementary and secondary 
schools through State Departments of Education, and the impetus 
afforded by the support of the Federal government has spread to 




state Departments of Educations which are assuming direct responsi* 
bility for developing curriculum guides in English for the States 
and to local school systems which are developing materials for 
specific school situations. Although each unit that undertakes 
curriculum development has a certain autonomy, all are working 
from current research findings about effective learning and are 
studying generally the same materials; consequently there are 
fundamental similarities among all of the programs = ®iis massive 
attack upon the problems of teaching English should result in 
widespread improvement in the English curricula that are in use 
throughout the nation. At least this is a reasonable expectation. 



m ILLUSTRATION OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLISH 



The English Curriculum Development Center at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia can be used as an illustration of the process of 
curriciilm development. The Center at Georgia has as its pur- 
pose the developing of competency in written composition in 
children from kindergarten through elementary school by means 
of curricular materials. This effort, as do all efforts at 
curriculum improvement, grew out of the interests and curiosities 
of persons directly concerned with teaching. This particular 
undertaking was stimulated by persisting criticisms of .the 
written language of students in high schools, in colleges, and 
even in graduate schools. At every level, discussion seemed 
always to reach eventually a climax in the question, "V^hy didn* t 
they . o implying that the present is the product of the 
past and that therefore the past cannot be disregarded. How far 
can we push such questioning and expect to find answers that 
cifer constructive leads for curriculum improvement? Mien does 
an individual begin to develop the skills, attitudes, and under- 
standings that are incorporated into the production of honest, 
straightforward prose or significant poetic images? 

Discuss^ions about this problem among members of our staff 
brought out several pertinent considerations. (1) Much is known 
about language and language learning that has not been incorporated 
into school programs. Linguists, anthropologists, sociologists, 
psychologists, and educators have been studying language in Its 
various facets for years; each has some basic information about 
the meaning of language as it is involved in a particular disci- 
pline. (2) Learning is a continuous process. What we learn 
today affects what we can learn tomorrow; language learning leads 
to language learning; relationships established among various 
learnings contribute to other learnings and understandings. 

(3) What happens to the young child has an effect on his attitudes. 




understandings, and language patterrxs as he matures. 0?!ie young 
child who is encouraged whose ideas are respected and 

considered seriously, talks more freely, ej^resses more mature 
ideas, and reads better than the child v/ho is squelched and 
shunted off or treated as a cute toy to be enjoyed by adults. 

(4) The:.ypung child can learn more about language - and every- 
thing else for that matter - than is ordinarily assumed. Anyone 
who has ever taken children seriously and participated seriously 
in their intellectual efforts knows this; however, Jerome Bruner’s 
assertion that "foundations of any subject may be taught to any- 
body at any age in some form” has given support to the idea. 

There seemed to be adequate reasons for looking seriously at the 
kindergarten and the first grade as the beginning points for 
developing a program for effectiveness in written composition 
and for continuing it through elementary school. 

The structure for developing the project required the 
selection of a staff, outline of a master plan of work, involve- 
ment of public schools, and the submission of a proposal to the 
TJ, S. Office of Education for support of the plan. The staff 
consists of three go— directors, one from the English Department 
and two from the College of Education, three staff members from 
the College of Education, six graduate research assistants, ele- 
mentary tec^chers in ten cooperating schools, and consultants from 
the University Department of Anthropology, Sociology, Psychology, 
and English, who are available for limited services. The program 
is for a period of five years, beginning in 1963 and ending in 
1968. 



In outline, the procedures followed were theses 

1. A study of research in anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chology, and language was mads to develop the founda- 
tions of knowledge about language and language 
(development. This was accomplished through a series 
of seminars directed by specialists in several fields 
and through the study of papers prepared by the 
specialists. 

2. The development of a set of objectives for the 
development of a curriculum in written composition. 

were developed in direct relationship to the 
information derived from the specialists • 

3. The outline of a plan of work for the five years. 

4. A conference with the teachers of the cooperating 
schools for orientation and for help from them in 
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structuring the plans « 

5. Ifhe beginning of the development of materials in 
tentative forms to be used by the teachers, revised, 
used again and revised again. 

6. The development of plans for evaluation of pau:t and 
of the total program. 

7. Staff members from the Center serve as consultants 
to the schools and visit them several times during 
each year. 

8. As the work has developed the general procedures have 
been (a) the staff on campus worked on ini tied, plans 
and materials, (b) teachers came to the campus for 
discussion of procedures and materials, for work on 
developing materials, and for instruction. 

The curricular materials supporting the development of 
written composition in the elementary school will concentrate 
on an inductive approach to learning through which the individual 
student will arrive at the highest level of concept development 
of which he is competent, develop a meaningful vocabulary, learn 
the basic foaans which are used in written composition, and 
develop a flexibility of expression that will present accurately 
c^nd effectively his ideas. 

The materials will be developed in the form of resource 
units designated for specific grade levels. Each will include 
a section providing for the teacher information;necessary for 
teaching the unit, a statement of objectives, suggestions for 
evaluation, lists of resource materials, and descriptions of 
anticipatory experiences and reinforcement activities for grades 
preceding and for grades following the grade for which the unit 
is designed. 

V^en the work is completed, it will comprise plans for 
one phase of the total English program in the elementary grades? 
however, throughout the materials will be references to the ways 
in which tiie composition work can be related to the work in 
literature ?nd in language and in other subjects. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation is one of the most significant and most 
elusive aspects of curriculum development. The basic principle 
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of evaluationr.is that the evaliiation must be directly and 
specifically related to the objectives and it must be engaged in 
continuously. ®ie lack of clearly defined objectives probably 
accounts for the fact that the processes are often used unsatis** 
factorily. Evaluation takes many forms, ranging from that which 
is subjective and inexact to that which is rigidly controlled 
and highly objective. 

We are never without evaluation of some sort. "This is 
a good class. •• "The students are not learning any English in 
that school." “These students can't read.“ These are the kinds 
of evaluation that are generally far removed from careful compari- 
son of progress with objective? nevertheless, they are evaluations 
and sometimes we like them so well that we say them with assurance 
and proceed as though we knew what we were talking about. 

Another t3^e of informal evaluation is observation based 
upon criteria selected as indications of behavior related to an 
objective. Sometimes we, in English, get so carried away with 
our subject that we make broad statements: We want students to 

enjoy literature. This is an acceptable objective, but what 
kinds of behavior can be taken as indicative of enjoyment ^of 
literature? Conscious and deliberate analysis of this objective 
can result in n statement of criteria that in our best knowledge 
and judgment relate to enjoyment, and we can evaluate student 
performance with some assurance? we do, however, lack reliable 
observation guides. 

Objective standardized tests are useful in evaluationcdf 
progress? however, in search for objectivity we may settle for 
instruments that have the requisite objectivity but lack the 
coverage of the total sets of objectives. In order to evaiuate 
the total purpose we must use the best objective measures avail- 
able, supplemented by informal methods as a basis for judgment of 
progress. 

Evaluation in English is difficult and at best unsatis- 
factory because W'^ are dealing with language, ideas, attitudes, 
and abilities. The structure for evaluation is, however, always 
the same: ^«hat is the objective? What behaviors can be taken 

as evidence of the accomplishment of the objective? In what 
manner or by what devices can these behaviors be identified and 
ranked in teanns of approximation to the acceptable level of 
accomplishment? And, of course, the really big question is thiss 
After the evaluation is made, what d‘>fference do the results 
make in improving teaching? I regret that I cannot talk, about 
this phase of curriculum development with more assurance. It is 
wide open for serious research? until this is done we mu^t rely 
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on our bast judgnents made upon the best evidence we can secure. 

Curriculum development in English is necessary, it is 
interesting, and it is intellectually stimulating, The move- 
ment in this direction is in the main stream of educational 
thought and allies the English teacher with all others who are 

Of applied knowledge and scholarly inquiry. 
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THE AlOT[ROPOLOG!t CURRICULUM PROJECT AT THE UNX^'ERSUTT OF GEORGIA 
AS A MODEL FOR CURRICULUM DEVEL0PMEM?2 PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

Marion J. Rice 

Assistant Professor of Education and Assistant to Dean 

University of Georgia 

The purpose of this paper is not to describe the Anthropology 
Curriculum Project in terms of curriculum theory or field testing. 
Descriptions of the Project are being made available to you in the 
form of copies of a "Panel Report” .3. purpose of this paper is 

rather to present to you some conclusions concerning practical pro** 
blems of curriculum development management emerging in cooperative 
curriculum projects financed by universities and federal agencies • 

The Anthropology Curriculum Project at the University of 
Georgia, is being used as a point of departure. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that remarks will be made which appear critical of the 
Project and of the University. I wish to assure you that whxle we 
still have our problems, evidence of our ability to solve thfsm and 
to produce curriculum materials are the materials themselves, their 
actual use in public schools, and their systematic evaluation and 
revision. The Division of General Research has also bean very 
understanding of new problems posed by curriculum deveiopmeJAt and 
has been very helpful in resolving them, The remarks which are 
being made are designed to point up some of the putfalls which 
emerge in curriculum development projects - 



STAFF 



The Anthropology Curriculum Project is a cooperative 
research project funded by the Cooperative Research Branch of the 
United States Office of Education and the University of Georgia. 
Some University staff time is made available through federal funds, 
but the majority of staff federal contribution is made in subsidize 
graduate research assistants. The curriculum -development project, 
therefore, has been used to support the University's graduate 
program. 



^General Information Series No. 4, Anthropology Curriculum 
Project, February, 1966 

2This paper has been reviewed by the Project Co-Director, 
"Wilfrid C. Bailey. He concurs substantially with the views stated. 
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majority of professional staff time, as the Univer- 
sity's contribution, has been made available by allocating to 
the project the released time of individuals already on research, 
after clearing with the individuals involved. As a cooperate. ve 
project of the College of Education and the Department of Sociolor/ 

ri«v . ars involved from the substantive field 

of anthropology and from a variety of fields in education— - 
curriculum, media, reading, psychology, evaluation, and logic. 

!Ihis staff combination has been made on the assi^ption that 
curriculum development involves a variety of shills* Some 
skills, not possessed by graduate research assistants of profes- 
sional staff, such as art and illustration, have been provided 
for on a contract basis, paid by project funds. 



allocated staff time 



The method of accumulating staff, by adding portions of 
several individuals* time, is not an efficient method of gaining 
production time. In the first place, the size of the staff 
becomes somewhat unwieldy, and an undue amount of time xs spent 
in meetings and coordination. Secondly, individuals assigned^ 
to the project base other commitments, such as teaching- advising 
graduate students , serving on committees, and performing other 
duties which are associated with their primary role as a memOBr 
of the teaching faculty. Staff find it difficult to budget 
their time for project use , A third difficulty lies in a member s 
appraisal of his rights to his use of research time. At the 
University of Georgia, research time is allocated faculty members 
as a «i«ans of encouraging research and reducing the teaching 
load. Computations of work load accounting sometimes lag behind 
growth in enrollment and expansion of academic functions, so^^ 
that the amount of time theoretically available is not actually 
available. At the same time, the staff member has the pressure 
to publish, and it is often much more difficult to p\2b3.ish re- 
search articles as a member of curriculum project than it is to 
use equivalent time in-puts on some single investigation which 
permits the use of some testing instrument. Only the evaluation 
aspect of the project readily lends itself to research publication, 
Hence, the project coordinator does not find that he has for pro- 
duction time the time officially scheduled. In: short, in a 
curriculum project the release of staff time from multiple indi- 
viduals do not add up to one. The situation is roughly analogous 
to part-time student accounting, in which part-time student? hours 
are converted into equivalent full-time students. Yet I think 
all of us would candidly admit that at either the undergraduate 
or graduate level equivalent full-time students do not equal a 
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full-time resident student. Neither are parts of faculty time 
equal to full-tirae faculty time. 



GRADUATE RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 



The use of graduate research assistants on a curriculum 
project serves a double purpose— —to subsidize the graduate pro- 
gram and to provide production hours. Graduate research assistants 
are assigned to faculty for supervision. In light of the comments 
made above concerning faculty time in-puts, it is not surprising 
that it is also difficult to manage the time of graduate research 
assist'^-'ts. At the same time, faculty expectancy of graduate 
research assistant production exceeds the role originally assigned 
to the assistant. In fact, there is a tendency of the faculty 
member to transfer his responsibility to the assistant, and to 
give the assistant only cursory supervision. 



departmental cooperation 



Additional problems are posed by the fact that in a 
cooperative project, involving faculty from different colleges, 
there occurs a difference in perspective as to the nature of the 
project. While a certain forbearance on the part of stafr 
members minimizes this difficulty, it does not remove it. Coopers 
tion in theory implies mutuality? in practice, it sometimes can 
become a one-v/ay street. But the perspective of the direction of 
cooperation depends upon the departmental position from which 

viewed . 



RECOMMENDATION WITH RESPECT TO STAFF 



In consideration of the foregoing, it is recommended 
that a curriculum. development project staff be a full-thne 
staff, recruited by the project director for the specific purpose 
of accomplishing the various curriculum tasks— production, fiela 
testing, and evaluation. Specialized skills not requiring full-- 
time personnel should be procured through performance contracts 
negotiated by the project director with the individual, with 
payment contingent upon completion of the contract within the 
time schedule. The curriculum project should operate as an 
autonomous unit, with project staff responsible exclusively to 
the project director. The project director should only be 




responsible one person in a universi'ty for reporting purposes* 



PH!TSXCAL FACILITIES 



Universities are not normally equipped with specialized 
facilities for curriculum production, since they do not usually 
have components which produce curriculum materials* Since space 
at universities is usually not adequate to meet the usual demands 
for office and teaching space, the usual pattern in a cooperative 
USOE project is to make available to a curriculum project what- 
ever space is already available to faculty who are assigned to 
the project. The result is that no new space is made available 
to meet the special project needs. This difficulty is miriimized 
when project staff fortuitously occupy contiguous space* ^ However, 
where special faculty skills are required, this is not likely* 

At the present time, facult:^ and graduate students on 
the Anthropology Curriculum Project are located in tov? different 
buildings. In one building, education staff are dispersed over 
three wings. Some graduate assistants, assigned to education 
staff, actually occupy working desks in another building. 

The physical dispersion of staff interferes with staff 
contact and the necessary dialogue for the exchange of ideas and 
viewpoints . Formal meetings are less satisfactory sometimes than 
an exchange of remarks over a cup of coffee. The lack of adequate 
room to house curriculum production is also inefficient. Particu- 
larly important is a good project library, where materials are 
always at hand. «hiie the project library can never take the 
place of a central library, a curriculum project should have 
available a variety of materials easily accessible for consultation 
and use at the particular moment they are needed® University^ 
policies with respect to the acquisition and housing of materials, 
however consistent with good library management, are frequently 
inconsistent with curriculum project needs. 



EBCCMBHDATION WITH RESPECT TO PHYSICAL FACILITIES 



Ideally, each task of the curriculum project should not 
only be converted into staff needs, but? into physical facility 
units which can then be converted into a total project facilty 
to house the various project operations. There is, of course, a 
limit to independent provision of facilities. For example, where 
a university has a complete media production center for visual 



and audio materials which can provide resources on a contract 
basis, it would be unrealistic to expect the development of a 
duplicate facility, fhe point is stressed, however, that many 
difficulties in the production tash of curriculum projects can 
foe traced directly to inadequate physic facilities. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, ihat before a curriculum development project 
is initiated, that each curriculuin tasl? foe converted into facility 
Sometimes such needs ara widely overestimated, but equally 
serious is the under— estimate of needs and the attempt to produce 
materials without any consideration of tash space requirements. 



BUDGET 



Inexperience with curriculum development poses certain 
financial difficulties which affect project management. The 
first difficulty arises from the lack of cost accounting figures. 
Ine>q)erience with curriculum development and the absence of cost 
data figures make realistic budgeting difficult. Just how much 
does it cost per finished page of textual material? Per overlay? 
Per frame per filmstrip? Per minute per teaching tape or teaching 
film? Per illustrated page? Per page of programmed text? Com- 
merical guideliiies, even if they were available , are not of much 
use, because such costs are predicated on potential sales and a 
reasonable profit margin. It is entirely one thing to invest^ 
in materials which might have a potential sale of 100,000 copies 
as compared with a sale of 1,000,000 copies. Even when a curricu- 
lum project does not have to concern itself with reasonable profit 
margins, university accounting procedures are not usually geared 
to cost analysis which will provide a project director realistic 
coat control information on the basis of actual experience. 

A second difficulty arises in curriculum development 
projects from hard and soft money budgeting. Hard money is a 
term sometimes used to describe actual cash money which becomes 
available to carry on the project; soft money is a term used to 
describe the locaj. contribution which is to come from the cooperat- 
ing university but is not separately budgeted in the curriculum 
project but is made available through some department or agency 
budget. The result is that the budget director has two types of 
funds available— hard money which he can actually budget, and 
soft money which he can only convert into actual resources through 
further negotiation. If the promised support is actually budgeted 
in another budget than the project budget, no unusual difficulties 
may be esqperienced . If the money is not actually allocated, how- 
ever, there is a risk that the local support will not be available. 
Let us take, for example, a local item set up under the heading 
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"travel" which is supposed to take care of the travel e:>^enses 
of tlie project staff. Ihere is, however, no project travel item 
on any local budget. Since universities tend to run short on 
travel funds, the., project director is never certain that the 
travel funds are going to be readily available at the end of the 
year. 



A th‘*rd difficulty arises sometimes from the inflexibility 
of local budgetary and accounting procedures. While in the past 
many cooperative curriculum projects required an initial line 
item budget, the final contract permitted full discretion on the 
part of the director in the use of project funds, consistent with 
good management and attainment of project objectives. However, 
it sometimes happens that an attempt is made to apply all univer- 
sity internal accounting procedures to project accounting, so 
that the financial flexibility needed for project management is 
not available, or does not become available as expeditiously as 
it might. 



RECOMMENDATIONS WITH REGARD TO BUDGET 



It is suggested that a curriculum project have a separate 
budget, for local as well as federal funds, and tliat the project 
director, or the financial officer for the project, be thoroughly 
conversant with university fiscal and accounting procedures. 
Sometimes budgetary difficulties arise purely from the unwilling- 
ness of the project manager to conform to such procedures, many 
of which are imposed on an institution by statute or by auditing 
regulations. It is perhaps unrealistic to expect the implementa- 
tion of cost accounting procedures. V7ithout such information, 
however, I can assure you that it is impossible to do lany thing 
but tiie most general budget planning. For example, I should be 
able to tell you how much it cost to develop the 15-item, four 
distractor multiple choice picture tests, Forms 1 A and B, for 
the Anthropology Project, and the cost of revision. I can not. 

I can go back to the records and add up the cost of the art work, 
printing, and the salary of the evaluator. This would be only a 
partial reflection of the cost, however, for my time, that of the 
Co-Director, and several other staff members were involved. It 
would be useful, for subsequent years of the project, to be able 
to estimate how much it would cost for test de^^elopment. 




TASK DEPINITIOKT AKD PRODtICTXOH GOALS 



Thus far we have discusse^^ some practical prohleras rs“ 
latin^ to staf £ f physxcal facilities ^ and fcud^et* These fcaKe 
on their real significance, however, from tlie actual tasKs of 
the curriculum project. 



Curriculum development projects have a multiplicity of 
facets, and range from the indent! fication of concepts, generalxjsa- 
tions, or key ideas to the actual production of text«book type 
material to be ured in instruction. An example of the concept 
approach is exemplified by the Social Studies Curriculum Center 
at Syracuse University,^ The Syracuse plan follows a model popu« 
larized by Hanna^ and the work of his graduate students at 
Stanford University. In reality, however, as Hanna notes, it is 
a continuation of an approach begun by Rugg and hxs associates 
in the 1920* s. Although the process of arriving at the generaliza- 
tions is different Hanna *s students analyzed texts and monographs, 

those of Price abstracted from position papers prepared by consul- 
tants the end result is the same, themes which can be used for 

writing instructional materials. 



The Anthropology Curriculum Project, as you will note 
from the material which has been separately provided, has followed 
a more direct approach, proceeding directly to the preparation of 
instructional materials in a subject area. In this model, there 
are some practical questions which needed to be answered, such as: 
What part of the total school program is to be allocated to use^ 
of the materials? Are the materials to constitute a self-contained 



instructional package, or are they to be regarded as supplementary 
to other materials which are to be used? Will the instructional 
materials require particular training of teachers, or should they 
be designed for instructional use without specific teacher training? 
How large should the pilot sample be for field trial and evaluation? 
In what form should the experimental material be produced? How 
v/ill the production schedule relate to requirements for field 



testing? 



3Roy A. Price, Warren ’'’'icZunan, and Gerald Smith, Msjor 
Concepts f o r Social Studies (Social Studies Curriculum Center, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, Nev/ York, 1965). 

^Paul R. Mann? and John R. Lee, "Content in the Social 
Studies: Section One: Generalizations from the Social Sciences,*’ in 

John U. Michaelies, editor. Social Studies, m Elementary S j dipol ^ (Na- 
tional Council for the Social Sttdles, Washington, D. C., 1962), Ch. 
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^e "eentatlve answers to these questions were then 
converted inco a sequence of production opf-rations# accompanied 
by a tentative schedule of completion dates « This production 
schedule serves the dual prupose of outlining the various pro- 
duction tasks and of specifying the time in-puts available to 
meet calendar deadlines. The production schedule also seirves 
as a means for allocating manpower and measuring the ©Ktent to 
which the curriculum project is meeting its production goal 
deadlines. At any time, therefore, the project director is in a 
position to make a firm estimate of production achievement. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that a curriculum project 
which has as its objectives the preparation and field testing of 
materials must be production oriented. Unlike individual re- 
search, in which production may be open-ended, production of field 
tested materials operates v/ithin a closed production schedule, in 
which the breakdown of production in one area compromises the 
overall production schedule It is probable that curriculum 
developers will never be quite satisfied with the material they 
prepare, and it is therefore essential that the project director 
have sufficient control over various aspects of the project so 
that there can be a feed-in into the total production schedule. 

I shall try to illustrate this problem of production 
scheduling with some concrete references to the Anthropology 
Curriculum Project. Tlie Project initially began, as do many 
academic projects, with an attempt to outline the conceptual 
framework of the field of anthropology. This phase of the project 
was frankly abandoned after six months of effort, after it becarae 
obvious that the refinement of this task would comproirJ.sfe the 
whole production schedule. An ad hoc decision was made, tliere- 
fore, to select unifying unit themes for each grade level, de- 
velop topical writing outlines, and include and extend th© bas»ic 
concepts as necessary in the topical outline. 

T%*70 types of material are produced — -teacher background 
material and pupil texts, each of which are accompanied by 
appropriate guides. Originally the production schedule called 
for the simultaneously. Because of the lack of staff e^^erience 
with writing pupil-level materials, it was decided to first pre- 
pare the background material for teachers, and use tlas material 
as a control for v/riting the pupil text and related material. 

The translation of teacher background into pupil Eiaterial ie not, 

I should emphasize, a simple matter of reduction. The prepara- 
tion of pupil material is an independently creative act, not 
only in style hut often in terms of organization. One of our 
maji^r difficulties, which we have not yet satis factc^rily solved, 
is the writing of the pupil material. 
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In this connection, ona of tlie controlling questions for 
purposes of developinent is not the coispleteness with which e 
particular writing task is accomplished, but how well it is modi- 
fied into the overall schedule. You will recall that I indicated 
that a very practical matter is how much time is to be devoted 
to the instructional material to be developed in the school situa~ 
tion? The treatment of a topic, concept, or idea must be restricted 

-^4* 4 nxrckyal 1 T 6XainDl.6. Wll6n it 

was decided that about fifty pages of new content appeared to be 
the maximum that shcuJ.d be written for the fourth grade pupil 
text "Concept of Culture” , Chapters composing the unit had to be 
compressed— we could not spend as much time on the chapter ”How 
an Anthropologist Studies Man" as an intensive treatment might 
have warranted. Incidentally, we included too much material in 
this unit, and, on the basis of experience, a decision was made to 
delete tlie chapter on "Cultural Dynamics" o This chapter will be 
treated at a higher grade level in an es^anded form, because it 
was found that an extensive treatment at the grade four level over- 
burdened the fourth grade unit and was not consistent with good 
learning— the chapter lacked the inductive explanatory illustra- 
tions necessary to support conceptual exposition. Miat I am 
saying is that there must be a willingness to change production 
procedures, when es^erience shows a change is needed, rather than 
arbitrarily adhering to a particular production model which is the 
outgrowth of an idea of tlrie way curriculum development ought to 
proceed, and to change grade placement of material on the basis 
of informed judgment, and teacher feedback even where not supported 
by test evaluation. 



Bxperin^ntal material should reach teachers in sufficient 
time for them to become fa2r.iliar with the material prior to the 
scheduled time of experimental instruction. Sven though you may 
surmise that your cooperating teachers will not make much attempt 
to study the material in advance of teaching period, because of 
intervening coimnitments , cooperating teachers have a greater sense 
of security and are more favorably disposed to the experimental 
material if they feel that they have adequate time to become 
familiar with it. I can only espress our appreciation to our 
cooperating teachers, especially the control teachers who not 
have the benefit of instruction in anthropology the preceding 
a.ur<®er, for their forbearance with; the failure of the project to 
make material available in accordance with the production sche- 
dule. Our ex^verimontal design did not call for any contact ^ with 
cooperating teachers before tixey attempted to use th^^ material., 
but it is suggested that adequate time be allowed between receipt 
of experimental material and its Uiie, whether or iict any special 
contact with cooperating teachers is planned. 



In a separate release, you have been given a year—by— year 
description of the activities of the Anthropology Curriculum 
Project. One of its features has been the training of teachers, 
and the use of trained teachers in instruction compared with un- 
trained teachers. The training of teachers in the summer program 
was initiated before the anthropology units by grade level were 
written. On the basis of experience, such prod action scheduling 



is not recommended even when necessary to fit the levels 



within the project time. The first year should foe primarily de- 
voted to producing the first curriculum materials, with any 
teacher training to follow and not precede material development. 
There is a difference of opinion within our own project as to 
how much ** tooling up” time should be allocated. On the one hand, 
there is the view that the first year should be primarily devoted 
to initial planning, organisation, position papers, and similar 
preparation steps. My own viev/ is that the curriculum task should 
be defined task, and attempts made to solve the tasks defined 
without too much time devoted to planning and preparation. This 
can become an end in itself, without leading to very productive 
results. Certainly, however, it seems desirable that teacher 
introduction to a project should occur after the project has 
thoroughly jelled, and no in the beginning phase. 



BECOMMBNDATIOHS WITH RESPECT TO TASK DEFINITION AND PSODCJCTION GOALS 



The first need of any curriculum development project is to 
define its tasks operationally and to convert these into production 
goals. Where the objective is the p.;eparatio.i of materials for 
classroom try out, the entire project must be production oriented, 
and practical decisions made to facilitate the production objec- 
tive. Mudh curriculum theory, such as unit preparation, is pre- 
sented in terns of teacher resource material rather than material 
which is to foe used for dey to day instruction purposes, and is 
not very useful in material production. 



All instructional material, irrespective of its nature, 
embodies programming, since the attainment of the.. learning task 
progresses through the logical presentation of material. While a 
variety of merJiods may foe used to initially define the learning 
task, the act of developing the materials in the form of actual^ 
use 3-3 one which is only programmed in the actual, phase of writing 
or preparation. To borrow a term from the theatre, the original 
script frequently has to be scrapped or modified. Hence, it is 
imperative in a curriculum project that the actual process of 
materi.r;! preparation be attacked at the earliest possible moment, 
and noc too much time be invested in the theoretical aspects of 
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curricuXuni develop^nent. The plot, to use an analogy, must be 
converted into a script, and the script, into a play. 
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This paper has attempted to deal with certain practical 
aspects of curriculum development projects which are cooperative 
efforts of universities and federal agencies. It does not 
pretend to be complete. /.However, university staff generally 
lack experience with curriculvim development. P?:oblenis of task 
definition and production objectives, .^taff, facilities, and 
budget are practical issues v/hich murt be handled as efficiently 
as possible if material useable in the classroom is to result 
from curriculum development. 
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GENER2\L SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITING RESEARCH PROPOSM.S 

Warren G. Findley 
Professor of Education 
University of Georgia 



There is a oommop thread to be found among the criteria 
proposed in different government research programs for ju ging 
the merit of prqposals submitted under that progr^. ® 

of criteria differ in details and in thcar extensiveness, but o 

can distinguish five major topics: 



(1) Is the problem significant for those engaged in 
education? 

(2) Has the investigator taken full advantage of currently 
available related research and development? 

(3) Is the research design sound? 

(4) Are the available personnel and facilities, adequauw. 

(5) Poes the study promise enough to be considered econo on;- 
icallv efficient in the: light of its costs? 



The Informal Check-List for Proposals developed hy the 
Division of Adult and Vocational Education is no “ 

bedded in that check-list are to be found virtually all of the 
same questions that were distributed to you as the basis of ^ 
preparation for this afternoon's paper and the subsequent discus- 
Sion of proposed projects. This paper is addressed to those 
proposals generally. The panel this afternoon and oroorr 
morning will deal with them specifically. 



A few preliminary remarks regarding 
Ctoeck-list for proposals lists as “Procedural " 

ticn 4 asks if a one-page abstract has been prepared. J- 

most jai^poriant. Any reader asked to evaluate a proposal yil.. 
turn fco this first and read it thoroughly 

consideration of tiie details of the proposal. M liM ^ 

good . It needs to be as clear and complete an xntroduo^on to 
the total work as can be accomplished in a page. It ^ 

without saying that this introductory summary should be ^«xtten 
a>*ter the main document has been prepared to do full gustxoe to 
tlie proposal as finally designed. 
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Question 6 asks if all headings have been included and 
information provided under each. Again, as a courtesy to the 
reader who often must read several proposals and sometimes com*- 
pare them, headings should be included as guides to efficient 
reading. Moreover, even if the point covered by a particular 
heading has been covered under another heading, it should be 
repeated under the heading which specifies it. OThis is where the 
reader will lock for it if he v/anfcs to check that point specif ic“ 
ally. For example, if the time-table for carrying ot^t a project 
has been fully ss^lained in the section on procedures, it should 
be repeated in convenient reference form under the heading for 
“ Time-table** . 

Question 8 asks if the cost-sharing principle is re- 
flected in the budget. This is essential. In the case of our 
Research and Development Center, the federal contribution of $3.2 
million over a five-year period is often all that is mentioned. 

But the University of Georgia is contributing another $1.8 million 
in^ terms of faculty time diverted from instruction to research, 
space allocations, equipment, and related general services. Com- 
mitment by the local institution to the project is evaluated as 
part of the proposal. 

Seemingly, all sets of criteria for appraising research 
proposals put first the question of sicrnificance of the problem 
to persons engaged in education. In the language of the day: So 

what? What is the value of knowing the answer -.to the question or 
questions posed for solution by the study? 

Sometimes a study ansv/ers a very specific question about 
a definitely local practice. This is generally seen as being of 
limited value by supporting agencies, and rightly so. But some- 
times such a study provides a useful model for others to follow. 

A comprehensive, systematic study of the value of a particular 
service in one place may serve as a model for other studies. In 
my first job, as a college personnel officer, the sudden death 
of the President of the Board of Trustees brought in a new man 
who knew little of the operation of the institution, so he pro- 
posed a survey. Evaluation of our counseling and testing program 
was done by the late Walter V. Bingham. He took as his point of 
reference the high attrition rate in our day school that prevailed 
seven years earlier when our program began and compared it with 
the current attrition rate. He arrired ^t a dollar Value by adding 
up the total faculty salary at each date and multiplying by 
proportions graduating in the regular four years. The difference 
came to $50,000 at a time when our total counseling and testing 
budget was $10,000. When I pointed out that we had passed through 
a period of increasingly selective admissions, he countered with 
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the obsejTvafc.ion that little if any improvement had been ^own in 
the night school where selectivity had increased q»ilt© as nnach, 
but there had been nc counseling program, Ihe model of Increased 
utilisation of the faculty in producing graduates is of, value 
anywhere any time, even though tlie study showed only that a 
particular program in a particular institution had paid for itself 
several times • 

It is generally important to show results that are 
generalisable to many other similar situations, but often situa- 
tions vary sufficiently from place to place, or from institution 
to institution, to make generalization uncertain. And there is 
nothing quite so convincing as a local demonstration. So a 
study* s significance is to be judged in terms of the generaliza*' 
bility of the method as well as of the findings themselves. 

The second question raised is whether the presentation of 
the problem shows knowledge of theproblem proposed for investiga- 
tion, If, for example, the problem has to do with achievement 
or learning in school and the presentation ignores consideration 
of socio-economic factors, the evaluator may well question the 
investigator's grasp of the real situation * In vocational 
studies, tw disregard differences in employment practices or work- 
ing conditions and concentrate on wage rates and retirement bene- 
fits is to convict oneself of lack of a coitprehension, realistic 
grasp of a situation. You will think of other exan^les of studies 
in which failure of the investigator to take into account all the 
major forces operating in a situation led you to discount the 
significance of the findings reported. 

The third question is related to the second. It 1 to 
do with clarity of statement of the problem. Can the reader te3.1 
from the statement of the problem exactly what the investigator 
conceives the problem to be so as to be able to judge that the 
problem can be treated as proposed. The old saw that ”it is hotter 
to remain slier t and be thought a fool than to speak and reniovs; 
all cause for doubt" will not suffice here, I assume that in ^ 
these days we ail in favor of flexibility as contrasted witi? 
iigidity of approa:?h, with adaptation to individual differences*, 
creativity, and the But the critical reader needs to know 

exactly what is proposed. Perhaps all of you have heard of the 
man whose creativity was evident only in his spelling. But, more 
seriously, what specifically is proposed by way of .adaptation to 
individual differences in a given situation? Does the proposal 
make clear that different instructional mat<srials are to be used 
or that individuals are to be enabled to proceed at their own pace 
or that different levels of final accomplishment are to fee set 
in accordance with some current estimate of capabilities? Even 



more specifically, if different instructional materials ar@ to 
be used, in wbat essential respects will the materials differ? 
Vocabulary and reading level required? iunount of pictorial 
or diagrammatic illustration included? Number of different 
illustrations given to teach each principle or concept? toount 
of practice on a technique in comparison with time given to 
preliminary demonstration? If individuals are to proceed at 
their own pace, what checks are to be available on their progress 
to guide them at various points or intervals? Is tlie individual 
to be allowed a set maximum time in one area, then be moved to 
another with whatever mastery he has achieved in the first area? 

Or is he to be allowed to move only after achieving a certain 
level of mastery in the first area, thereby limiting the number 
of areas in which he will attain a specified minimum level of 
mastery? The reader, even if he is a specialist in the area of 
the study needs such detail? It does no good to say. "You know 
what I mean,” I am sure you share my feeling when people give 
you directions as to how to get to a place you have never been 
before and conclude their statement with "You can*t miss it.” 

You can, and I have. Explicitness of the sort I have been advo- 
cating can be overdone. We have all heard the story of the little 
boy who thanked his grandmother for the book about penguins she 
had given him for Christmas and concluded his note with the state- 
ment that he had learned more about penguins than he really cared 
to know. As a general rule, however, it is better to err on the 
side of being too explicit than on the side of being so cryptic 
that the reader could not satisfy himself on an essential point. 




The io»urth question I have propounded relates to much 
tliat has already been said about showing grasp of the problem. 

It has to do with the review generally included of related 
developments. The great E. L, Thorndike, father of the Robert' 
Thorndike ycu hear quoted widely today, used to tell of the 
graduate student who came to him with a proposed dissertation 
study and assured him that it was an original study because he 
(the student) had read nothing on the subject. Readers of pro- 
posals spot such geniuses early, and stop reading. In some 
instances there is little that has been dona, but that needs to 
be said and evidence of just how little has been done needs to 
be presented in support of the statement. Such evidence is best 
provided in the form of studies that come nearest to dealing with 
\I^e subject. Often related studies have been done at different 
levels of schooling. A procedure may have been applied and' 
studied at many Secondary schools, but not at the post-secondary 
l''in-el, or vice versa. Only fragmentary attempts may have been 
made with a new approach, which the investigator proposed to 
apply to the total program of a school , 
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reviewer of a proposal is happier if he ^ finds 
investigator is familiar with specific related studies racier 
than general summaries or digests of such studies. Occasxonaliy 
so much has been done that general suiRmaries are roost approprxa >e 
as references, but even then some specific references need to 
i-_ _ r*isV!: n-f ftwr Reading Clinic was 

ashed to prepare a bibliography of studies of the teaching and 
learning of reading for our Research and Development Center xn 
Educational Stimulation with particular reference to the problem 
Gt teaching beginning reading early. So many studies of the 
teaching cf reading have been published because of the central 
iK^ortanre of reading skill in ail education, formal and xnformal, 
that several journals publish annual surnmarxes of such researc , 
sane even classified by lev 1. Much of his bibliography mxghc 
be termed a bibliography of bibliographies, but it dxd put a 
special emphasis on new developments intteaching beginnxng read- 
ing before age 6. As a generalisation, X think xt xs faxr to 
accept the conclusion that primary sources are to be preferred 
to secondary sources. 

The nest tvfo questions may be lumped together^ and re- 
lated to what has just been said. The reviav/ of the literature 
in a proposal should do more than show one's background of ^ 
knowledge, it should constitute in considerable measure a 
cation for the proposed study and the specific way in whxcn the 
study or project is to be carried out. Doctoral candxdates, who 
are expected to include a review of the related literature xn 
their dissertations, sometimes submit as a first draft a c^pxla- 
fcion which is relevant and complete, but not organized to lead 

naturally and logically to the thesis of the . 

almost seems as if they are trying to live up to Stephen Leacock s 
definition of the Ph.D. as meaning that the individual has been 
examined for the last time and pronounced completely full.^ I 
can assure you that reviewers are greatly ini>ressed by ^revxews 
that make them anticipate what studies or projects are needed to 
extend present knowledge or practice, so that the propose ® ^ 

and its detailed procedures which follow come as an answer to 
questions formulated by the reviewer as he read the prelxraxnary 

review. 



Pursuing this line of thought carries us naturally to 
the question of whether the objectives have been so formulated 
that they can be tested and the following question as to whether 
the procedures proposed are feasible and directly related to 
objectives. Among the ’‘Substantive Questions’* in the Informal 
Check-List for Proposals Question 8 states the issue tlixs ways 
‘”Xs the proposal internally consistent? Has the initiator pre- 
sented a direct, straight-line relationship between the objectives 
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the procedures, and the evaluation?’^ ^Is question links the 
eaqjosition together in an important way. Xn my immediately pre 
ceding remarks X have really been insisting that the review of 
the literature or of trends and developments needs to fall on 
the same straight line, perhaps at the beginning. 0?hereafter, 
the objectives, which are generally stated as formal h^otheses 
in research studies but more as purposes in demonstration pro- 
jects, should be perceived by the reader as leading inequitably 
to corresponding treatment procedures and methods of analysis 
and evaluation. We might picture it thus: 




Each part of this model needs to fit into the relation- 
ship, but each also needs to meet particular criteria, in so doing. 

prev^iously remarked, the objectives of the study must be 
clearly and specifically stated. For example, the word "apprecia- 
tion^* is an athema to all experienced reviewers because it has 
two ^distinct component meanings and one can seldom be sure what 
combination of those components is intended • Appreciation in- 
volves an element of comprehension or understanding, a definitely 
congnitive component. At the same time, appreciation also 
involves value judgment- a definitely affective component. In 
any particular instance, appreciation may mean any weighted cGnOjina 
tion of these components. Most generic words suffer?=;from the 
same lack of definition, so we turn to taxonomies of objectives 
of the sort listed in your bibliography by Bloo, Krathwohl, aiid 
others or to careful spelling out of exactly what we mean in the 
particular instance. The same may be said of p' ocedures or treat- 
ments, including the specification of individuals whose behavior 
is to be studied, and the evaluation instruments and statistical 
procedures to be used. 

One comment has to do with the word ” feasible" . Are 
the procedures feasible? If teachers or other adults are asked 
to take;-fcests ©r answer questionnaires, will the cooperation be 
forthecming on an adequate scale? At the time Project Talent was 
being planned the question arose as to how much testing time one 
might expect school authorities to be willing to allow* It was 
finally decided to ask for ten classroom hours per student ^nd 
this proved generally acceptable . A related question was how 
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willingly and affectively students would cooperate. It is to 
txie great credit of the investigators associated with Flanagan 
in that project that several schools reported better than average 
attendance on the two days the tests were given. Accessibility 
of records of certain socioec^.-noiuic data, ethnic information/ 
and certain personal information present* special problems. 

The question of defining the population to which generali- 
zations are intended and the general izability of findings to such 
populations may present difficulties. Since the 1936 presidential 
elections, we have all heard the expression coined at that 't^-me 
"As Maine goes, so goes Vermont." In many cases generalizability 
to the nation as a whole or to whole classes of individuals is 
proposed. When such broad generalization is feasible, a teJi-strike 
has been scored in favor of the study. This is seldom possible 
and to claim such generalizability naively is to score a ten- 
strike against the investigator if not to rule out all considera- 
tion of the proposal. Often local or limited regional generao-iza- 
bility is all that can properly be claimed and the study or pro- 
ject is approvable with such limited generalizability accepted. 

The question of whether the data obtained are valid 
merits several strong injunctions or strictures. First, responses 
of preference or choice on questionnaires and inventories consti- 
tute dubious evidence except where one may assume that the 
respondents have no interest in presenting a favorable or unfavor- 
able view of themselves. Most of us are generally honest, we 
could not maintain our society as an operating scheme of living 
together if we could not generally trust one another. However, 
studies have indicated that participants in new projects are 
generally hopeful of the success of such projects. Even people 
who are reporting their opinions without fear of retaliation 
often make statements about themselves and other matters that 
reflect a desire to put themselves in the best light or to please 
the kind gentleman who is working so hard to gather data for his 
dissertation. Much has been done by providing for anonymity of 
response and inclusion of verification scales to checic on irre- 
sponsible or biased responses, but the doubt remains. Volunteer 
procedures and incomplete returns to questionnaires are also sus- 
pect. In many cases, only such evidence can be obtained. If so, 
let us observe all the safeguards we can and carry on. 

But this brings me to the second stricture. Last evening 
Dean Williams characterized himself as a pragmatist and proposed 
that the best criterion of success or improvement was to be found 
in the product, be it farm animal, plant, industrial product, 
or school graduate, and what that product could perform. Per- 
formance is then to be measured. For many school outcomes we 
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have achievement tests, for many areas of vocational education 
we have evaluative check-lists, per-f"ormance rates, gauges, etc. 
More can be developed under careful procedures monitored by 
specialists. Such tests and performance measures have a quality 
that self-reports or subjective judgments of value lack. They 
represent an achievement than can not be faked under ordinary 
surveillance. Let me range myself alongside Dean Williams rn 

W41C5JL^VOJL V.W AU>?ClOv4^<^ w*. v* 

dure or program by performance » Let me close discussion of 
this point on what I refer to in my classes on tests and measure 
ments as Findley's Law: '*You can't do better than you can do, 

but you may do worse than you can.^‘ 



A third stricture applies to the development of evalua- 
tion instruments as part of a study. I would not believe it if 
I had not had the experience myself, but I received a Small 
Contract Proposal to review in which the principal investigator 
proposed to develop a measure of creativity as part of the study. 
Reputedly a brilliant scholar in another field, he literally 
proposed spending three consecutive Saturday afternoons with the 
help of one colleague and two of his ablest graduate students to 
build the test that would be used as the criterion meas^ire in his 
study. This is but an extreme example of a frequent fault in 
studies proposed to the United States Office of Education. A 
situation very frequently faced by their advisory panels is to 
have a major study proposed in which a crucial feature is the 
development of a measuring instrument. It is quite true that 
suitable instruments are often not available for purchase from a 
publisher who has carried through the standardization procedures 
necessary to establish the reliability of the instruments and 
their validity for the use intended in the study • Either a new 
instrument must be developed or the study must be carried through 
with instruments less than wholly satisfactory. The common reac- 
tion of advisory panels under these circumstances is to send the 
proposal back to the investigator with the suggestion that he 
redesign his approach in phases. Phase I to be the development 
and validation of his criterion measures, and Phase II the original 
study, to be approved and carried out only if the test validation 
phase resulted in a satisfactory instrument. 

One note of a positive sort has to do with curriculum 
improvement studies, where the objective is the evaluation of 
curriculum materials and/or procedures, rather than individual 
pupil performance. Where test results are used to describe the 
performance of individuals, it is customary to insist that each 
score or measure have a reliability cf .90 within a single grade 
or for the group within which discrimination is being attempted. 
This is not necessary *whsn the purpose is only to determine results 
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for groups, as in curriculum stuuies wiiere materials or methods 
rather than individuals are being evaluated. In such cases the 
requisite data may be obtained from shorter tests where the group 
is of moderate size. Where large samples are available, a special 
procedure for using comparable sub-”samples has been developed 
which is worth recountir^g here. It is used by many test publishers 
in standardizing test batteries. Por example, Educational Testing 
Service had the task of standardizing th6 Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress (STEP) , consisting at each level of six 
different subject te^^’ts, each test having two forms, and each 
form requiring seventy minutes of testing time. It was impossible 
to ask the same children to take twelve seventy-minute tests, a 
total of fourteen hours of testing time. The schools would not 
have heard of it and the results would have been of dubious value 
if obtained because of the fatigue and even boredcma they would 
have induced. Instead, the twelve test forms were arranged in 
recurring order so that every twelfth student in each class took 
the same form. By spreading the tests over a wide variety of 
schools it was possible to obtain adequately representative and. 
comparable samples of 500 from a total of only 6,000 students 
examined for only seventy minutes each. The National Assessment 
Program now being developed to describe and appraise the general 
status cf education in the United States will take advantage of 
the same pattern. Each of several measures in different fields 
of learning will be administered to adequately representative and 
comparable samples of students without any individual student being 
required to take more than a small fraction of the total battery. 

In fact, no single school, school system, or stace will be tested 
completely, the samples being representative f'.ily at regional and 
national levels and the report being made only in those terms to 
guarantee local anonymity. 

Let me add a footnote to this last discussion. It is 
true that short tests and/or special sampling procedures may be 
used in studies where only group data are needed for evaluation. 

One needs to be careful, however, that the d&ta thus obtained are 
not made available, intentionally or carelessly, for use in inter- 
preting individual achievement or in evaluating populations of 
which they are not proper samples. The practice of promising a 
cooperating school or teacher data about children tested is not 
permissable in these instances because the results of short tests 
may give quite undependable evidence about many of the individuals. 
Similarly, data reported back to a scholar school system that has 
been included in a sample which is representative of a larger 
population—=»region or nation— may be unwittingly interpreted as 
r©f}_©cting the general status of achievement in the smaller unit. 
In such instances, it is best to request cooperation from schools 
in terms of contributing to knowledge or research, rather than 
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promise returns in the form of test data or other results that 
are subject to serious misinterpretation in the hands of statis- 
tically less sophisticated school personnel. 

Much could be said about statistical procedures. I 
leave most of this to discussion by the panel in connection with 
the specific projects you have submitted. I will simply refer 
you to Robert Thorndike's "The Concepts of Over-and Underachieve- 
ment" for advice on designing studies in which you may think of 
comparing achievement with some estimate of expected achievement. 

The question of whether the investigator is competent to 
conduct a proposed study is seldom answered in terms of the indi- 
viduals' name or general reputation. It does give the reader 
some confidence to know that the proposed study will be in the 
hands of a well-known investigator, but only if the proposed 
study or project is adequately described. If not, a panel's 
reaction is apt to be "Send it back. He can do better than that." 

A poorly presented proposal convicts the competent investigator 
of careless disregard Of accepted standards of which he is well 
aware. Conversely, a well-stated proposal is evidence of an order 
of competence worth rewarding with an opportunity to prove ability 
to perform, even if the investigator is little known. Every 
great investigator had to start somewhere with a first project. 

The availability of consultants is generally taken for 
granted in major institutions. Proposals from institutions not 
so well established in this regard would do well to give special 
effort to describing specific competences of local or outside 
consultants to be employed. 

The question of arrangements with cooperating institutions 
and authorities can generally be answered in the affirmative. But 
such arrangements do need to be made and to be reported in the 
proposal as having been made. Letters of intent to cooperate which 
esqsress reasonable expectations of the results of the project add 
credibility to the investigator's claims of promise and of careful 
planning in advance. 

Adequacy of resources to carry out a particular project 
depend on the project. It is true, nevertheless, that most sub- 
stantial studies benefit from the use of electronic computers. 

A proposal should state specifically, by identifying names and 
numbers, the computers available. If conference facilities are 
an integral feature of a project, they should be described. It 
does our proposals no ham to be able to cite this Center for 
Continuing Education as a resource. A number of your institutions 
have similar facilities. 
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Tlie last two questions, under economic efficiency, may 
be discussed together, l^e project may be good, yet cost too 
much. On the other hand, your proposal is more likely to be 
faulted for failure to ask enough support than for asking too 
much. After all, the negotiators can cut down what appear exces- 
sive cost estimates if a project is otherwise worthwhile. But a 
proposal asking insufficient support renders the investigator 
suspect for failure to take account of essential elements of the 
problem. We used to say “Don't send a boy to do a man's work.” 

A modern variation of that injunction is the motto over my 
colleague, Professor Rice's, office door which reads "Don't start 
vast projects with half-vast ideas." On the other hand, X have 
always enjoyed a story about the Texas Rangers of frontier days. 

On one occasion, a community was threatened by rioting and re- 
quested help from the Rangers. They watched intently for help 
^ arrive and were dismayed to see a single six-foot Ranger step 
off the train. When they protested sending just one man, the 
Ranger replied "You only reported one riot." The balance is to 
be struck somewhere between the minimum exemplified by "one riot, 
one Ranger" and excessive demands for support. A project costing 
$700,000 that promises to be able to save only $100,000 over a 
ten-year period would be a bad bargain. But I hark back once a- 
gain to Dean Williams' remarks of last evening, to the point 
where he stressed the importance of the team approach, perhaps 
with an interdisciplinary group. We stand committed to the thesis 
that most significant projects, whether they be research studies 
or demonstrations, call for the. combined efforts of many trained 
specialists, supported by adequate s\:aff, over a considerable 
period of time. ,, 

An excellent example of this point is Project Talent, 
already mentioned. That study involved testing 440,000 high 
school students, a representative 5 % sample of the high school 
population of this country in 1960. It cost over a million 
dollars and additional millions will have to be appropriated to 
follow these students five, ten, and even twenty years later. 

But a more limited study would have been less efficient. Local, 
state, or even regional studies could notehave coped with the 
mobility of our high school graduates today, not to mention pro- 
blems of combining data of sepai^te studies. Only a large and 
inclusive sample can provide data years hence on the backgrounds, 
abilities and experiences of successful workers in occupations 
that do not even exist today, just as nuclear physicists and 
electronic es^erts did not exist as occupationeil specialists 
twenty years ago. 

Not everything big is good. Nor is the day of the small 
individual study gone. But substantial studies hold the promise 
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of being our most efficient investments in many instances. In 
curriculum development projects of the sort many of you contemplate# 
as in dealing with broad new areas of study like our concern for 
early educational stimulation in the local Research and Development 
Center, the project may well need to be substantial in order to 
be efficient in use of specialists and in dealing with problems 
on the scale they require. 

Writing proposals may seem a chore. Such requirements 
are here to stay. And each of us, in our roles as citizen-tax- 
payers, are bound to want to insist on limiting public expenditures 
in this area to projects that qualified judges at the start can 
evaluate as holding clear promise of contributing to tlie improve- 
ment of vocational ediacation in our schools and colleges. 
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INTRODUCTION 



While these have been exciting months during the estab- 
lishment of a major research and development effort in vocational 
and technical education, I would venture the opinion that our 
ultimate measure of success will be the extent to which we succeed 
in updating, revitalizing, and expanding the vocational education 
curriculum. The measure of excellence in any program is, of 
course, what is taught. The availability of training geared to 
today's jobs; our success in providing youngsters with a broad 
base :of adaptive learning skills; and the j^ype of orientation 
and attitudes generated through participation in vocational educa- 
tion programs — these are the issues and questions to which I 
hope you will address yourselves this week while basking in the 
warmth and hospitality of the University of Georgia. 

The changing structure of today's labor market is 
frequently cited as the major force underlying the structural 
un* mployment in our economy. The decline in the availability of 
unskilled and low-skilled occupations, many of which constituted 
the entry jobs for high school graduates, has served as a prime 
stimulus in the increased need for higher levels of vocaticrial 
tr^.ining. The rapid obsolescence of skills argues for a broader 
base of training as well as greater adaptability of the trainee. 

The shift from production-oriented occupations to service occupa- 
tions has accelerated the need for communicative and reasoning 
skills in addition to the more familiar manipulative skills. Each 
of these trends creates a new demand for a different type of voca- 
tional trainee. 

Vocational education has a dual responsibility in not 
only qualifying students for entry occupations but also giving 
them the background to advance once they have made such a choice. 
Thus, there is a need for identifying in advance emerging occupa- 
tions for which young adults entering the labor market can qualify. 
An advancement after entry into an occupation is not necessarily 



dependent upon those skills which qualify a student for a job 
initially but requires basic learning abilities and flexible 
attitudes towards change. It is this concern with inculcating 
attitudes and learning skills which has led to a searching analy- 
sis of the currant curriculum in vocational education. 



It is not difficult to identify that which is inadequate 

_ . • - 1 i M n r* ft - Tb® 

in many of our vocarionax 

updatlrxg of curriculum content has lagged too far behind changing 
job demands with too great an emphasis upon local ra-^er than 
regiona:^ or national requirements. Frequently, commitment to 
specialized training programs comes at too early an age. There 
is insufficient opportunity to develop interest in aptitudes 
appropriate to the student's career aspirations. Inadequate 
occupational information for counselors, teachers, as well as 
students, contributes its share to the problem of identifying 
appropriate careers for students who will terminate their formal 
education at various gr? < -a levels . 



The tendency to separate general and vocational educa- 
tion in the past has led to a dual system of education and thereby 
penalizes both those who aspire to an academic program as v/ell 
as those who are vocationally bound. A large segment of the 
high school population is not enrolled in either a vocational 
program or an academically oriented preparatory progr^ and there- 
fore receives little, if any, understanding and training for ^e 
world of work. From the perspective of providing for the optimum 
development of all students, the present allocation of resources 
and courses for occupationally oriented programs is inadequate. 
Those who plan to go on to college certainly need some general 
orientation to the industrial and business community while those 
pursuing a vocational course should not be penalized for their 
participation in a non-college commitment. The interchangability 
of course credits would provide some assurance that both the 
vocationally and academically bound students would be permitted 
to develop those necessary basic learning skills needed in all 

walks of life. 

In the past, most Federal assistance in vocationax^ 
education has consisted of either short-range measures designed 
to serve the immediate needs of qualifying personnel for a re- 
cently emerged occupational field or geared to the support of 
six or seven training categories traditionally associated with 
vocational education. Under the Vocational Education Act of' 1963, 
many of these shortcomings have been rectified. Through the re- 
search and demonstration program, a new goal is emerging one 
which serves to unite the two systems of general and vocational 
education in a unique manner which will meet the demands of tne 
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most pragmatically oriented student and yet insure his continued 
adaptability when faced with change. 

What implications do my remarks have for the planning 
and implementation of a. new. curriculum? It is obvious that when 
one considers the high unemployment rate of those widi little 
education that there is an increased need for all woLkers to 
have higher levels of basic general education. Such a program 
should be e:q>erientially-based and hopefully would emphasize the 
development of competencies in reading and arithmetical skills. 

The second implication already suggested is that the 
best defense against obsolescence is increased adaptability of 
our labor force. Thus one of the major functions of a vocational 
education should be that of preparing the trainee for change, 
in such a way that the individual does understand the changing 
nature of the labor market and the importance of flexible attitudes 
toward work. 

A third implication is that the needs of society and the 
individual are better served if specific vocational trainipig is 
provided at the latest possible period in the educational career 
of the student. A delay in commitment permits more basic education 
and more opportunity for the student to survey the range of occu- 
pations before commitment to any specific occupation or specialized 
training program. 

A fourth implication is that tJie responsibility for 
training, particularly in the emerging occupations, requires new 
patterns of curriculum development and dissemination carried on 
by personnel outside of the established school system as well as 
within. 



Now, with your permission, I would like to weave these 
implications into a fabric designed to meet the needs 6f our 
economy. First, let me review briefly for you the observations 
which I have already made. Eight out of ten students now in our 
junior high schools do not go on to complete four years of college. 
Only 10 percent of these students will become enrolled in a full- 
time pre -employment educational program before leaving the school 
system.: Between the two extremes of academically or vocationally 
oriented programs fall a large number of " gray area" students who 
enter the labor force without adequate occupational skills at a 
time when the occupational structure offers few openings for 
those without r^propriate training. 

Hopefully, a new curriculum in vocational education will 
develop broad occupational competencies on the part of all students 



and will expose tliem to a wide array of "vocational" information. 
While content and structure are difficult to state without a 
great deal more specif iciry/ we can examine the objectives which 
might be set for a major curriculum development effort. Such a 
new curricula should; 

(1) emphasize the articulation between academic and 
vocational learnings via the natural relationships 
between the two; 

(2) be experientially-based, leading out to academic 
subjects; 

(3) emphasize mani]>ulative as well as verbal reasoning 
skills; 

(4) take into account the clustering of a large number 
of occupational skills; 

(5) relate student learning ability to appropriate 
stimuli — e,g./ visual, tactual, as well as verbal; 

(6) emphasize broad as well as specific occupational 
competencies; and 

(7) include an understanding of the concepts underlying 
our modern American economy as seen from the pvsr- 
spective of various disciplines such as sociology, 
psychology, economics, and anthropology. 

While it is important to stress the need for broad occu- 
pationally oriented skills, it is nevertheless a fact of our 
society that most students must offer to their prospective employer 
a set of skills or competencies if they are to actually obtain a 
job. Thus, in addition to the broader occupational competencies 
described above, specialized training in many of the emerging 
occupations is- necessary. The Division of Adult and Vocational 
Research has identified eight specific occupational groupings 
and is hard at work in stimulating and funding curriculum develop- 
ment efforts focused on these emerging fields. They are: 

(1) Health Service Occupations 

(2) Engineering -Technician Occupations 

(3) Recreational Occupations 

(4) Landscape Gardening Occupations 
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(5) Building Maintenance Occupations 

(6) Public Service Occupations 

(7) Social Welfare Occupations 

\ G) UJUV/XXO 

There are some 40 proposals currently underway or in 
development, covering these employment areas. We are now starting 
to organize and develop a better articulation of these on— going 
development efforts at the various grade levels and will, hope- 
fully, culminate these efforts in a massive teacher retraining 

effort. 

Some of the priorities in the structuring of this broad 
and specific vocational curriculum development program require 
c 0 ]^-tain first steps which we will, and are, giving support to. 

These are: 

(1) A curriculum development effort which provides a 
' new approach to planning vocational curricula so 

that junior high school programs will. tie more 
effectively to seni^*j. high school efforts and, in 
turn, senior high programs to post-secondary schools. 

(2) Once the structure of the overall curricula for 
grades 7 through 12 has been bloched out, priority 
should then be given to the development of curricula 
for grades 9 through 12, since the effect on those 
about to enter the world of v/ork would be most 
immediate . Well trained students entering into 
post— high school technician level programs of a 
junior college program will facilitate the more 
rapid proliferation of specialized technician train- 
ing now occuring in many of these institutions. 

Several criteria can be and are being applied to ifhe 
screen - and selection of proposals submitted to us. It is only 
fair to let those of you who aspire to the development of a 
curriculum proposal know what these are. This seminar is certainly 
an appropriate place to share such thoughts with you. 

We feel that occupational clusters should be emphasized 
rather than too much of a focus on single occupational categories. 
Curricula, wherever possible, should be flexibly designed for 
use in the last two years of high school or post-high school^ 
institutions. The curricula should attempt to emphasize articula- 
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tion between the academic and vocational suliects . Instructional 
orocedures should include classroom evaluations of the instructional 
materials by teachers and students, and provisions for modification 
of these materials based upon these experimental evaluations « 
Proposals which emphasize discovery and "clinical”^ types of learn- 
ing experiences which help to lead the student to apply his basic 
et-in® win be aiven nreference. Attention to manipula- 

tive and visual shills as a counterbalance to the present heav^^^ 
emphasis on verbal learning skills will be stressed. Curriculum 
development groups should attempt to utilize the facilities ^ of 
the new regional laboratories which are designed to assist 
evaluation and dissemination. OThese have recently been established 
through the enactment of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. In addition, our vocational research centers at Ohio State 
and the University of North Carolina at Raleigh offer excellent 
resources. Where feasible, the involvement of outstanding scholars 
and professionals in relevant fields with teachers and curriculum 
development experts will be looked upon with considerable favor. 

In conclusion, I would like to review wi.th you the 
recommendations of a summer study group which was supported at 
M.X.T. last summer. This group of some 60 esqjerts representing 
vocational education and related disciplines spent six weeks in 
thinking and talking about a working philosophy which would pro- 
vide a set of guidelines for a massive attack on the problem of 
curriculum development in vocational education. To ^ote from 
their summary review, it^^as agreed that "any significant innova- 
tion in and improvement of vocational and occupational education 
should be aimed not merely at current vocational programs but 
more college preparatory curricula and are not engaged in standard 
vocational education. .... any fundamental attack on vocational 
education would, of necessity, concern itself with all education.” 
27 ©port goes on to make the following recommendata.onss 

I. IT IS RECOMMENDED that there be initiated the development 

of new curricula and instructional materials for generalized 
vocational education.* for all students beginning with the^ 
start of junior high school. This point of entry recognizes 
the potential in existing curriculum reforms at the elemen- 
tary elvel. The patterns of learning in this type cf develop- 
ment derive from working with materials, systems or processes, 
i.e. , from "practice" , and the understanding of practice 
requires more than the simple transfer of so-called funda- 
mental knowledge as taught in traditional academic courses. 
Hence, there is need for the development of a codified body 
cf knowledge that synthesizes the empiricism derived from 
" doing" with tho abstractions of traditional academic ^ dis- 
ciplines. This process of "educational engineering" is not 
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resolvable into separate disciplines and hence must deal 
with a complex operational system of many variables. Con~ 
sequently, to be Siffective, such curriculum development 
will require the leadership and participation of the very 
best talent available. 

II. IT IS RECCttlMENDED that, simultaneously and as part of the 

preceding process, projects be initiated for teacher-; educa- 
tion aimed at generating competence in cooperative group 
teaching with the new instructional materials in the new 
format? of fstudy for generalized vocational education. These 
must include in-service and pre-service programs along with 
expanded special, allied programs for counselors, and admin- 
istrators. 

III. IT IS RBCCmENDED that a national system of multi-purpose 
Educational Centers be established. These Centers would 
serve as vehicles for the creation and implementation of 
the programs of curriculum development, of teacher education 
and also the development of new patterns of educational 
research. This research should be aimed at the effective 
planning, analysis and evaluation of generalized vocational 
education. In addition, new methods should be created to 
provide adequate and continuing information to school 
systems and educational agencies about new developments. 

This service may be provided either by the multi-purpose 
centers or by new regional information centers. 

IV. IT IS RECOMMENDED that there be initiated special short- 
term programs for the development of transitional educa- 
tional patterns in deprived areas while the new, more 
comprehensive programs begin to emerge. These bridging 
curricula should aim at providing a sizeable body of work- 
study courses with heavy community involvement, reflecting 
the apparent present urgent and relatively early need of 
these students for gainful employment. 

V. IT IS RECOMMENDED that projects be initiated to strengthen 
and broaden the apprenticeship programs of Labor, of Indus- 
try, and of Government. Development of such intensified 
programs should aim primarily at the continuing education 
of apprentices and secondarily at the generation of trans- 
ferable skills. These programs could then lead to effective 
roads back into further in-school education with advanced 
standing and thus provide a rich source of students for 
post-high school vocational or technical education. 
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with your help and the leadership which curriculum developers 
have evidenced in education in the past, we can bring about a 
substantial change in this traditional domain of vocational educa- 
tion. Our opportunity is a real one. For the first time, we have 
funds and the talent to mount a major attack on a coordinated^ 
basis. I hope that you will want to join with us in this exciting 
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